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DEFENDING THE PACIFIC COAST 
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Be) TRANGELY enough, 
the misnamed Pacific 
Ocean is now the 
scene of the greatest 
military activities in 
the world. Far from 
being pacific, this 
ocean promises to be- 
come the scene of the world’s greatest 
struggles of the future, just as the Medit- 
erranean sea was their scene in the past. 
The immediate cause for this is the 
long-predicted awakening of the Orient 
from its lethargy of centuries. This awak- 





ening has already commenced with Japan 
which, within two generations, has taken 
her place among the great powers. China 
will follow next, and when that leviathan 
reaches the stage of progress reached by 
Japan, events passing the power of the 
imagination to conceive will take place. 
That the Pacific Ocean is destined to 
play the leading part in the eoming great 
wars is fully appreciated by the United 
States, which will naturally be the first 
to feel the awakening. The Navy De- 
partment at Washington has long foreseen 
the imperative need for strengthening our 
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Pacific fleet, and exactly a year ago it 
was wel] known that a force of battle 
ships was about to be sent to this coast. 
Then came the Japanese school incident, 
and it was deemed impolitic to reinforce 
the Pacific fleet until that incident was 
closed. Now, a sufficient time after the 
settling of the school incident, it is offi- 
cially announced that the main battleship 
fleet of the Atlantic, together with an 
armored cruiser division, with numerous 
smaller auxiliary vessels, will reach the 
Pacific Ocean this winter. This will at 
once give the United States the vitally im- 
portant military command of the Pacific 
Ocean, for no nation in the world save 
Great Britain can muster a fleet suffi- 
ciently powerful to defeat this Atlantic 
fleet, which is:composed of the flower of 
our navy, as regards both material and 
personnel. 

The Atlantic battleship fleet which will 
come to the Pacific is composed of the 
modern, up-to-date battleships Connecti- 
cut, Louisiana, Maine, Missouri, Georgia, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Kearsarge, Kentucky, 
Ohio, M‘nnesota, Kansas and Vermont, 
to whick will be added the Nebraska and 


the Wisconsin, already in Puget Sound, 
making a fleet of eighteen first-class, mod- 
ern battleships, in excellent condition. 

Already in the Pacific, in Oriental 
waters, are the fine armored cruisers West 
Virginia, Colorado, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. Their two sister ships, the 
California and the South Dakota, are 
now on this coast, and the still more pow- 
erful Washington and Tennessee are on 
their way from the Atlantic to join them, 
making eight powerful armored cruisers 
to add to the eighteen battleships. Of 
course, there are already in the Pacific 
several protected cruisers, gunboats and 
other lesser craft, but still more will ac- 
company the battleship fleet hither. 

This concourse of warships will of it- 
self be more powerful than the entire 
Japanese navy, which is the navy in the 
Pacific which has a fleet of any strength. 
In a word, with the arrival of the Atlan- 
tic battleship fleet in the Pacific Ocean, 
that great body of water will be domi- 
nated by the United States, for as every 
tyro knows, command of the sea is the 
key to success in war between maritime 
nations. 

Even with this great movement of war 
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vessels from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
the former will not be left unguarded. 
There will still remain the new Missis- 
sippi and Idaho, the old Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts and Indiana, on the Atlantic sta- 


tion. But what is of greater importance, 
new battleships of greater and greater 
power, are being steadily turned out from 
Eastern shipyards, to be added as com- 
pleted to the Atlantic fleet, which, in ad- 
dition to the five relatively weak battle- 
ships already named, will have, within a 
year, the great Michigan, South Caro- 
lina and New Hampshire, and within 
three years, the three monster 20,000 ton 
vessels of the new Constitution class, 
which will be even more powerful than 
the much-vaunted British Dreadnaught 
and the Japanese Satsuma and Aki. More 
armored cruisers are also being  con- 
structed in the East. 

The Atlantic fleet, which will soon be- 
come the Pacific fleet, has been undergo- 
ing severe and unremitting drilis, 
manoeuvres and target practice for many 
months, until it is now in the highest 
state of efficiency. The marksmanship of 
the American navy is better than that of 
any other nation of the world, some of 
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the record shooting being little less than 
marvelous. 

Taken altogether, the new disposition 
of the ships of the American Navy meang 
security for the Pacific Coast from attack 
by any nation. An important point, 
which seems to have been missed by most 
writers on the subject is that the pres- 
ence oi a powerful fleet in the Pacific will 
insure the retention of our outlying coal- 
ing and repair stations, such as those in 
Hawaii and the Philippines. If any of 
these were threatened, the fleet could be 
despatched to them to drive off the at- 
tacking ships. Even if they should fall 
before a sudden onslaught, they would 
not remain long in the enemy’s hands, for 
we could retake them in a short time. 
However, these depots are now being for- 
tified so that they would probably be abie 
to stand off an attacking fleet until the 
arrival of our own. 

It must be admitted that in torpedo 
vessels, the United States is inferior to 
Japan. In the Japanese Navy there are 


54 destroyers, 79 torpedo boats and five 
submarines, while the American navy pos- 
sesses but sixteen destroyers, 33 torpedo 
boats and 12 


All of the 


submarines. 
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Japanese torpedo fleet are in the Pacific 
Ocean, where the United States navy has 
but eight destroyers, four torpedo boats 
and two submarines. 

Still, it must be borne in mind that the 
experiences of the Spanish-American war 
and of the Russo-Japanese war prove 
conclusively that the torpedo boat is a 
much over-rated weapon. ‘They are of 
great value for certain things, such as 
reconnoitering, making sudden dashes un- 
der cover of fog or darkness, and for giv- 
ing the coup-de-grace to large vessels al- 
ready disabled by gun fire. They are but 
auxiliary to the larger ships, just as light 
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destined for the Pacific fleet; a few smail 
cruisers and gunboats and the torpedo 
fleet mentioned. 

The United States Pacific fleet alone, 
when the vessels ordered here arrive, will 
consist of the following: 

Battleships (18)—Connecticut, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Vermont, Virginia, Geor- 
gia, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Alabama, 


Illinois, Kentucky, Kearsarge, Ohio, 
Maine, Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska. 


Armored cruisers (8)—West Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, South Dakota, Washington, Ten- 
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cruisers, gunboats, colliers and _ repair 
ships are auxiliary to them. The batile- 
ships and big cruisers are the mainstays 
and backbone of a nayy. Our inferiority 
in torpedo craft is far more than compen- 
sated for by our superiority in all other 
classes of vessels. Japan’s whole navy, 
now afloat, comprises but 17 battleships, 
many of which are old, such as some of 
those captured from Russia and refitted ; 
34 large armored or protected cruisers, 
not one of which is the equal of any of 
the eight American armored cruisers now 





nessee. 
First class protected cruisers 
Charleston, Milwaukee, St. Louis. 
Second class protected cruisers (9)— 
Chattanooga, Cincinnati, Galveston, Ra- 
leigh, Denver, Cleveland, Chicago, Al- 
bany, New Orleans. 
Gunboats, sea-going 
Helena, Wilmington. 
Armored coast defense vessels (3)— 
Monterey, Monadnock, Wyoming. 
The battleship Oregon is now undergo- 
ing an extensive overhauling, and within 


(3)— 


(3)—Princeton, 
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a year will be added to the Pacific fleet, 
making nineteen first class battleships in 
all. Excluding the Oregon, however, it 
will be seen at once that before the end of 
this year, the Pacific fleet will consist of 
29 armored vessels, most of them heavy, 
modern, powerful battleships and armored 
cruisers, the entire fleet, exclusive of tor- 
pedo and other auxiliary craft, number- 
ing 44 sea-going fighting ships. 

That the total battery power of this 
great fleet is enormous may be realized 
when it is considered that the fleet carries 
74 12-inch guns, 12 10-inch, 118 8-inch, 
and several hundred guns of lesser cali- 
bre. The weight of metal that the com- 
bined fleet can throw is a matter for the 
imagination to attack. 

So much for the naval factor of the de- 
fense of the Pacific Coast. 

As for the army factor, it is comforting 
to know that San Francisco is, with the 
exception of New York, the most strongly 
fortified city in the country. Its batteries 
are ample, well placed and heavily armed. 
and its harbor is divided into fields, which 
can be strewn with submarine mines at 
two days’ notice. At the Presidio, Fort 
Miley, Fort Baker and Point Bonita, guns 
of the heaviest. calibre—12-inch—are 
mounted on disappearing carriages; 12- 
inch mortars are placed at several places 
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in pits, where they cannot be reached by 
an enemy’s shot, however powerful; 8 inch 
and 5-inch rapid-fire guns are mounted 
in advantageous places for engaging at 
close range, and an admirable system of 
1ange finding and fire control has been 
installed. Puget Sound is also thorough- 
ly fortified, its narrow waters being 
fringed with batteries carrying guns of 
high power. Forts Flagler, Worden, Co- 
lumbia and Casey are strong strategic po- 
sitions, well armed. At the entrance to 
the Columbia river is Fort Stevens, up- 
to-date and well armed, but it is thought 
that other batteries might with advantage 
be placed at this important entrance. San 
Diego is defended by Fort Rosecrans, and 
with this the list of Pacific Coast ports 
which are provided with fortifications 
ends. Puget Sound, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego are the only ports 
on the coast which can stand an enemy 
off until the arrival of a relieving fleet. 
An enemy, in the absence of a fleet, can 
land anywhere on the Pacific Coast he 
likes, except at the places named, pro- 
vided, of course, that our navy permits 
him to reach our shores. 

At the principal ports along the coast 
plans have been perfected for the speedy 
laying of submarine mines, the great effi- 
cacy of which was so well demonstrated 
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during the Russo-Japanese war. Hundreds 
of mines are stored away in secure places, 
and there are torpedo companies included 
in the coast artillery, composed of men 
specially trained in the handling of mines. 

One manifest weakness of our coast de- 
fense, particularly on the Pacific Coast, is 
the scarcity of trained artillerymen. Mod- 
ern ordnance is complicated, and requires 
expert artisans and mechanicians not only 
for its use but for its preservation in a 
high state of efficiency. Although the ar- 
tillery corps was increased by Congress 
at its last session, the increase was still 
far below the needs of the service. Even 
with the increase, the coast fortifications 
are barely manned when every company 
is called out. In time of war, when re- 
liefs must be furnished for the guns, there 
would be no reserve upon which to call. 

It was due to an appreciation of this 
fact that the War Department has called 
upon the National Guard to act as a re- 
serve for the coast defenses. For several 
years, in the East, the experiment has 
been found successful, and within the last 
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two months the National Guardsmen of 
California have been mobilized at the for- 
tifications of San Francisco and at San 
Diego, where they have received instruc- 
tion in the handling of the artillery, large 
and small, at the various batteries. 

The Second, Fifth and Seventh regi- 
ments of infantry of the California Na- 
tional Guard, were called out and fo: 
over two weeks had practical - exercises 
with modern ordnance. The zeal and pro- 
ficiency they displayed won for them the 
highest praise from the regular officers 
and men, who were pleased to find that 
such good material existed for them to 
call upon should hostilities occur. Day 
after day, the militiamen participated ir 
all the acts that would be performed 
should an attack be made upon San Fran- 
cisco. Thete were simulations of attacks 
from seaward, both by day and by night, 
during which the heavy guns were brought 
into play, and the mortar batteries dis- 
charged at proper times. 

These mortar batteries are among the 
most interesting details of the coast de- 
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fenses. They are in pits, and are used 
for high angle fire. No shot can strike 
them, for they are far below the surface 
of the hillocks in which they are placed. 
So remarkable is their accuracy and so 
refined the delicate mstruments used in 
aiming them, that the great 12-inch shells 
they discharge can be dropped with pre- 
cision in any chosen spot. There are 
usually four mortars in each battery, all 
of which may be discharged simultane- 
ously, and it means disaster for any ves- 
sel to receive one of these deadly projec- 
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so as to fall upon that spot, which they 
may be depended upon to do. 
Throughout the coast defense, there is 
an elaborate system of inter-communica- 
tion between the various batteries, range- 
finders and other important points. By 
means of telephones and visual signaling, 
the commanding officer is in constant 
touch with all of his subordinates, and 
with every gun in the defenses. Fire- 
control, which does not mean suppression 
of conflagration, but control of the firing 
from the guns, has been elaborated until 
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tiles, falling from skyward, upon unar- 
mored deck and plunging down into the 
vitals below. 

The harbor and its approaches are di- 
vided into a large number of rectangles, 
each of which is numbered and its exact 
distance and bearing known to the offi- 
cers in charge of the mortar batteries. 
When a ship is seen entering, say, rec- 
tangle 365, that number is telephoned to 
the mortar batteries commanding the rec- 
tangle, and the mortars are quickly aimed 





now the entire method of fire is actually 
under the thumb of the commanding offi- 
cer. There is no firing at will unless he 
so desires rt. 

Recently it has been decided to enlarge 
the Benicia arsenal, with a view of carry- 
ing on there the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion and other military supplies on a 
larger scale than ever before. This ar- 
senal, on account of its central and con- 
venient location, will then be the main 
ammunition depot of the Pacific Coast. 
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MY PLACE. 


At the present time, there are stationed 
in the States of Washington, Oregon and 
California, twenty-seven companies of 
coast artillery, of which one is a torpedo 
company; three batteries of light artil- 
lery; two batteries of mountain artillery ; 
one company of the hospital corps; one 
company of the signal corps; ten troops 
of cavalry, and four regiments of infan- 
try. There are also two battalions of 
infantry in Alaska and one in Hawaii. 

This represents a total of about 11,000 
regular troops now stationed on _ the 
Pacific Coast. In time of war, this num- 
ber would have to be increased to 100,000 
at once, for defensive purposes alone; to 
man the permanent fortifications and to 
have an army to repel an invasion until 
the navy could arrive to defeat it. 

It is almost impossible, however, to im- 
agine any serious attempt being made to 
attack any Pacific Coast town, unless by 
a sudden raid, which might do damage, 
but would not last long enough to work 
any permanent injury to the coast. The 
arrival of the great Atlantic fleet of bat- 
tleships insures that no formidable ex- 
pedition can reach our shores in a short 
time, if at all. 

There is, too, that great factor of war- 
fare, wealth, on our side of the Pacific 
Ocean. Money is needed in vast quantities 
in war, and no nation has quite as much 
wealth, actual and potential, as the United 
States. The only hope that another na- 
tion could have in the way of recouping 
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its treasury would be by securing a great 
indemnity from the United States, but 
that would mean defeat for this country. 
Defeat can only come if we neglect our 
navy and permit it to fall into ineffi- 
ciency. As long as we have a strong, alert, 
efficient navy, we can retain the command 
of the Pacific Ocean, and having this com- 
mand, we can regard any warlike demon- 
strations in the Pacific with composure. 

It is another important and fortunate 
fact for the United States that we are 
self-reliant in every military sense. We 
do not have to go abroad for ships, guns, 
food or money. Every kind of arm and 
munition of war is found right in this 
country. We have our own shipyards, 
our own armor factories, our own gun 
foundries, our own ammunition depots. 
We can build the largest ships and guns 
and do not have to go abroad to float our 
public loans. Our own people quickly 
snap up our war bonds. 

Doubtless there will be great wars 
waged on the waters of the Pacific Ocean 
in the future, with the great changes 
brought by the awakening of the Orient 
and the competition between Occidental 
nations for the Orient’s trade. Doubtless, 
the United States will take a hand in some 
of these great conflicts but by maintaining 
our naval supremacy the conflicts will be 
fewer and shorter, and above all, it is 
not probable that the severe fighting will 
be on our own coast. It will take place 
farther West. 


MY PLACE 


BY MABEL PORTER PITTS 


I watch the sunshine on the distant fields, 
I feel the glory of a moonlit sky, 

And know by vague desire which through me steals 
That not a cause, but pensioner am I. 
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HIGH POLITICS IN OHIO 


BY 


WASHINGTON 


DAVIS 


Author of “Camp-Fire Chats of the Civil War,” “The Syndic,” and 
Literary Associate of Hubert Howe Bancroft. 


DRAWING BY 


TS GETTING warm 
in Ohio politics. 
California’s view of 
the Foraker-Taft fight 
there may be ex- 
pressed in a few blunt 
words, based on the 
positive facts of the 
personal political history of the United 
States Senator as compared with that of 
the Secretary of War. One short para- 


graph will do for each. Both are natives 


of Ohio. 


‘William Howard Taft, born in Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, 1857, was appointed as- 
sistant prosecuting attorney in 1881; ap- 
pointed collector of internal revenue by 
President Arthur, 1882; appointed by 
Governor (now United States Senator) 
Foraker, Judge of the Superior Court of 
Cincinnati, 1887; appointed Solicitor- 
General by President Harrison in 1890; 
appointed president of the United States 
Philippine Commission by President Mc- 
Kinley in 1900; appointed civil governor 
of Philippine Islands by President Mc- 
Kinley in 1901; appointed Seeretary of 
War by President Roosevelt, 1904.”— 
Congressional Directory. 


Now, with due respect to the Secretary 
of War, let us look at the record of the 
United States Senator: 


“Joseph Benson Foraker was born July 
5, 1846, on a farm near Rainsboro, High- 
land County, Ohio; enlisted July 14, 1862, 
as a private in Co. A. 89th Ohio Vol. In- 
fantry, with which he served until close 


R. W. BOROUGH. 


of war, at which time he held rank of Ist 
Lieutenant and brevet Captain; was 
graduated from Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., July 1, 1869; admitted to 
the bar and entered on practice of law 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 14, 1869: was 
elected Judge of the Superior Court of 
Cincinnati April, 1879; resigned on ac- 
count of ill health May 1, 1882; was the 
Republican candidate for Governor of 
Ohio in 1883, but was defeated ; was elect- 
ed to that office in 1885, and re-elected in 
1887; again nominated and defeated in 
1889; was chairman of the Republican 
State Conventions of Ohio for 1886, 1890, 
1896, and 1900, and a delegate at large 
from Ohio to the National Republican 
Conventions in 1884, 1888, 1892, 1896, 
1900 and 1904; was chairman of the Ohio 
delegation in the conventions of 1884 and 
1888, ‘and presented to both of these con- 
ventions the name of the Hon. John Sher- 
man for nomination to the Presidency; 
in the conventions of 1892 and 1896 served 
as chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and as such reported the platform 
each time to the conventions; presented 
the name of Wm. McKinley to the conven- 
tions of 1896 and 1900 for nomination to 
the Presidency ; was elected United States 
Senator January 15, 1896, to succeed Cal- 
vin S. Brice, and took his seat March 4, 
1897; was re-elected January 15, 1902, to 
succeed himself. His term of service will 
expire March 3, 1909.”—Congressional 
Directory. 


Thus, while the Honorable Secretary of 
War has always been appointed to every- 
thing, never elected to anything, the Hon- 
orable Unieet States Senator has been 
Governoff his own Siate twice; is now 
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his own state’s senior senator, serving 
his second term; nominated McKinley 
both times, and appointed the present 
Secretary of War to a Judgeship. 

These ase the facts. From this side of 
the Great Divide, it appears like a case of 
Foraker vs. No. 2. Taft has always played 
second fiddle, even when President Roose- 
velt did all he could to take him from the 
Philippines and put him upon the §8u- 
preme Bench of the United States. 

High politics in Ohio and some other 
places are now being cut and dried for the 
next national Republican nomination, and 
whoever gets it is to be supported by all 
good Republicans; but California often 
skips a lot of details when wishing a de- 
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sired end. We were made a State without 
going through any territorial process, and 
we like Ohio all right, but we prefer to 
deal with men who are and have been 
elected rather than those who have been 
appointed. 

It’s Foraker vs. No. 2. Though Taft 
might make a good president, he would 
still be No. 2, for we’ve had one Fat 
President already. 

Senator Foraker, as the facts of history 
prove, has always been No. 1 or nothing, 
generally No. 1. I think he ought to be 
President of the United States. 

California wants no No. 2’s either in 
National, State or Municipal administra- 
tions. 


NEGLECT 
BY 
W. G. TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ 


Through this old garden, bidding me request 


Ll Time the reaper brushed his sleeves of gray 


Some trifle of the weeds that al] unguessed 
Long flourished here, I know what I would say. 
Into this garden on an autumn day 
There came a man bound for the weary West, 
Who spake me fair, and paused to be my guest, 
Grew warm beside my fire, and went his way. 


But never more I saw him: Dark years fled, 

And often I recalled the pleasant hour 

We lonely souls had spent; and soon there grew 

Regret upon regret, for then I knew 

We might have been good friends—But now that flower 


In my garden blooms, and—he is dead. 














NEW HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM ON THE ALMSHOUSE TRACT. 


SPENDING $9,181,403.23 


THE FIRST ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF THE SAN 
FRANCISCO RELIEF FUND AND ITS 
ACTUAL DISBURSEMENT 


BY 


WINNIFRED MEARS 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


There have been many published articles on the distribution of the 


funds 


which flowed so generously into San Francisco immediately after the disaster of 
April, 1906. But the actual account of how every dollar was spent has been until 
now withheld from the people of this city. We are glad, therefore, to publish the 


following account of what was really done with the nine million dollars 


sub- 


scribed by the world for the relief of the city’s sufferers—EptTor. 


CESENG UCH HAS been written 


60 and «=read of San 

Francisco and its dis- 

aster of April 18, 

1906. The calamity, 

unparalleled in _his- 

tory, the indescrib- 

able mass of fugitives 

made homeless by the fire, the excep- 

tional bravery of these 200,000 men and 

women, confronting an uncertain future 

with smiling and determined faces—all 

have had their share of wonderment and 
commendation. 

The resumption of commercial and 

fusiness activities of the city has been 

of equal interest and importance, but of 


the actual work done by the Rehabilita- 
tion Committee, and what was accom- 
plished by the disbursement of the Re- 
lief Funds, the public at large has had 
little, if any, account of. 

Never in history have greater demands 
been made upon the sympathy and gen- 
erosity of this nation, and the methods 
to be used in disbursing the millions do- 
nated in such a manner as to accomplish 
the most good and least injury to the self- 
respect of families hitherto independent, 
needed wise and grave consideratiou, and 
called for a committee endowed not alone 
with necessary finances, but with a keen 
knowledge of human nature and muck 
experience in dealing with men. 
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This “Relief” comprised the relief sup- 
plies, the Congressional appropriation, 
and the direct and local subscriptions, 
with those of the Amercan National Red 
Cross and its branches—in all, $9,181,- 
403.23 (of which $312,035.82 was for- 
eign.) 

The first important problems of food 
and clothing solved by the distribution of 
the relief supplies to the long lines of 
patient and hungry refugees, the next es- 
sential feature presented was the provid- 
ing of adequate shelter in the relief camps 
for these homeless thousands. The $2- 
500,000 Congressional appropriation was 
disbursed by the United States army, un- 
der the direction of the Headquarters of 
the Pacific Division, during the emergency 
period of April and May, 1906, and also 
in the following months of June and July, 
1906, during which time it was possible 
to administer relief in a more systematic 
way. This money provided food and 
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porated, with a board of twenty-one direc- 
tors and an executive committee of five, 
with James D. Phelan president, F. W. 
Dohrmann vice-president, and J. Downey 
Harvey secretary, which has carried on 
the work to the present time, through its 
fire departments. 

Commencing in the month of Septem- 
ber, 1906, the thirteen camps which had 
been “under canvas” were changed from 
the “tent” to “cottage” camps. These 
cottages, size fourteen by sixteen feet, 
contain two rooms, others three rooms, and 
were erected by the Lands and Buildings 
Department. The maximum population 
of these permanent camps has been about 
seventeen thousand. 

In all the camps, the cottages are oc- 
cupied by self-supporting families or 
widows with children. The small sum of 
$2 per room per month has been paid by 
the occupants, not as rent, but held by the 
corporation, and now being refunded to 





SOME REFUGEE SHACKS NOT UNDER THE CORPORATION. 


clothing, bedding, tenting and medicinal 
supplies for the relief camps and for the 
transportation of them, and for the mov- 
ing of troops. 

On July 20, 1906, the “San Francisco 
Relief and Red Cross Funds” was incor- 


the occupants at such time as they move 
their cottage to a lot, either leased or 
owned by them. These camps were ¢s- 
tablished mostly in the public parks and 
on leased land. 

In some of the camps the element is 
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JOHN E. EMERY. 


largely Italian, in others Oriental. No 
single men were granted cottages, as the 
existing high wages were considered suffi- 
cient to afford room rent and have ample 
funds for living expenses. 

The occupants of the camps could be 
called “certified refugees”’—-those who 
were burned out, those shaken out, and 
those raised out by excessive rents; base- 
ments which formerly could be had for 
$10 to $12 now demanding $40 to $50. 

Each camp was supplied with sterilized 
water, wash-houses with hot and cold run- 
ning water, and bath-houses with shower 
baths of both hot and cold running water. 
In a few camps, bath-tubs were also 
placed. The sanitation of the camps was 
excellent, the sewer, water system and 
drainage being carefully arranged. Am- 
ple numbers of fire extinguishers, ladders, 
axes and hose wagons are visible as a 
precaution for frequent small blazes. In 
fact, they are model camps. 

An amusing incident is related of an 
Italian family who, although they insisted 
that they had been “burned out,” when 
they appeared to take possession of a 
camp cottage, had eight express-wagon 
loads of household goods. The comfort 
and cleanliness of the cottages had ap- 
pealed too strongly to them! 


vw, 


RABBI VOORSANGER. 


FATHER CROWLEY. 


The thirteen camps of self-supporting 
families are of especial interest and exem- 
plify a harmony of organization and disci- 
pline. Probably never before had some of 
this class lived in cleanliness and com- 
fort, nor were able to earn such high 
wages. In place of ill-ventilated tene- 
ment houses, each family had its own 
tiny cottage, with the ultimate hope of 
owning not only a roof over their heads, 
but the lot on which it will eventually 
stand, for among the poorer classes the 
problem of rent (whether for house or 
room), sometimes takes precedence over 
the dmount to be used for food and cloth- 


ing. Truly, a great calamity is not with- 
out its compensation—at least to some. 


The Park Commissioners have re- 
quested that the Relief Corporation assist 
in moving the refuge cottages from the 
public squares to permanent sites between 
August 1st and 17th, 1907, or as soon 
after as possible. This notice, printed in 
seferal languages has been distributed 
through the camps. About fifty per cent 
of the refugees already own lots, upon 
which to move their homes, and about 
seven hundred have already done so. The 
total number of cottages has been reduced 
to about five thousand five hundred at 
present. What arrangements will be 
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FIRST REFUGEE COTTAGE BUILT IN SAN 
FRANCISCO BY FATHER CROWLEY 
AND JAMES RALPH, JR. 


made for those who cannot move is one of 
the problemg left for the corporation to 
unravel; however, the issue of meal tick- 
ets was reduced in six weeks’ time from 
twenty thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
seven a day to one thousand four hundred 
and ninety-seven a day, and thus will all 
the relief camps be closed and the parks 
be cleared. 

The Ingleside Home for Aged and In- 
firm, of all the camps, is the most unique, 
with iis twenty-four adjacent buildings to 
be used gratuitously by the corporation for 
the purpose of housing refugees, so old or 
infirm that they could not work, or those 
who were temporarily unable to work as a 
result of illness or accident. ‘There were 
about one thousand inmates, but less than 
six hundred now, some of whom will 
eventually become public charges. These 
buildings, formerly the shelter for the 
finest of race horses, were changed into 
very comfortable abodes. Each stall was 
floored, and the dividing walls covered 
with unbleached muslin, and in each 
building hot and cold water was installed, 
also one or more large stoves for heating 
purposes. Several buildings were devoted 
solely to the poor old ladies, some to the 
aged men and others to married couples. 
Still other buildings were converted into 
a chapel, an assembly hall, a store-house, 
a butcher shop, blacksmith shop, cobbler’s, 
dining hall, dispensary, hospital and laun- 
dry, each and a]l well heated and supplied 
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with electricity. The chapel has its or- 
gan, the assembly hall its stage and piano, 
hooks and tables. Several times a week 
the different charitable organizations hold 
various entertainments for the refugees. 
The sewing cottage has five or six ma- 
chines for the use of those able to make 
their own garments. There is even a cob- 
bler to mend their old shoes, who receives 
$1 a day and material. 

The food furnished is good and well 
cooked. Each building is perfect in its 
order and cleanliness, and regular inspec- 
tions are held every week. New inmates 
were furnished with changes of under- 
wear, as well as the outside clothing, and 
on Wednesdays the old men receive a 
given portion of tobacco. While some re- 
sented the idea of going to Ingleside at 
first, as synonymous with the Almshouse, 
yet when there, are quite content, and 
spend much time roaming over the fields 
of beautiful golden poppies and basking 
in the glorious California sunshine. The 
Ingleside improvements cost $26,737.95. 

The maintenance of Ingleside camp 
has been a little less than 50 cents a head 
per day. By October 15th or November 
1st, the refugees will be moved to the new 
Home for the Aged and Infirm, now in 
process of completion on the Almshouse 
tract. To many this move will be the last 
fall of pride, and some few who are able 
to work even a little are saving their pen- 
nies, so that when the dreaded day arrives 
they can again face the world as self-re- 
liant citizens. 

This new Home for the Aged and In- 
firm will cost about $200,C00, and is built 
in the form of an exact “E,” on the crest 
of a hill flanked by the Sutro forests, with 
the Twin Peaks in the distance, aud fac- 
ing a magnificent view of the Pacific to 
the west. The building will be 502 feet 
long by about 350 feet wide, contains ten 
wards, arranged in five buildings to a 
side, each accessible to the other. There 
will be two hundred and forty rooms, and 
the building can house about two thou- 
sand people. 

The expense of water and plumbing has, 
perhaps, been sacrificed to “view”—a fact 
which the inmates of the future will en- 
joy, because of the chosen site on a hill. 

There will be two dining rooms, one 
40x150, and the other 36x96, and a 
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SPENDING $9,181,403.23. 


kitchen 76 feet square. Besides this, there 
will be one thousand feet of covered porch, 
seven hundred feet of it enclosed with 
glass. This building will contain, prob- 
ably, the most complicated plumbing con- 
struction of any building in the city. 

The operative expenses of the camps 
and warehouse was $566,370.14, including 
Ingleside and South Park. Mr. Rudolph 
Spreckels was chairman of the Camps and 
Warehouses department. 

From a rough census, taken in April, 
1907, approximately twelve thousand peo- 
ple (of which 20 per cent were single 
men) were found housed in shacks and 
tents, outside of the permanent camps. 
The greatest number were found in the 
Mission district. The sanitary conditions 
were shocking, and in striking contrast 
with the camps under the supervision of 
the Relief Corporation. Some of these 
houses are fairly comfortable, and have 
been built on leased land, signifying 
the occupants’ intention to remain in- 
definitely. The Relief Corporation 
ceased on April 1, 1907, to grant money 


monthly to the city for the payment of 
sanitary inspectors under the city depart- 
ment of public health, only continuing 
contributions for the permanent camps. 


The money spent by the Lands and 
Buildings Department, Thomas Magee, 
chairman, was $1,690,604.60, of which 
about $490,000 was used for the “bonus 
plan.” 

(A bonus was offered to any one 
building in the burned district, the-bonus 
to be a third of the cost of a house, but no 
bonus to exceed $500. No stipulation 
was placed on the cost of the house.) 

The eight hundred applicants for the 
last one hundred thousand proved the 
success of the plan. 

The improvements on the Ingleside 
buildings, the erection of the new Home 
for the Aged and Infirm, the building of 
the cottages on the public squares and the 
nineteen apartment houses at South Park, 
reflect great credit on the “Lands and 
Buildings” Departments. The cost of the 
nineteen apartment houses at the South 
Park camp was $38,627.24, averaging 
$2,000 each. 

The six thousand cottages were built at 
an average cost of $100 for two rooms and 
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$150 for three rooms, including plumb- 
ing. 

The buying and transporting of the 
lumber to the city for the cottages was ac- 
complished with great difficulty under the 
conditions existing at that time. Ground 
was broken in September, 1906, and there 
were enough cottages to house the refugees 
in camp before the winter rains com- 
menced. 

The Department of Relief and Re- 
habilitation, F. W. Dohrmann, chairman, 
disbursed $3,020,000 for rehabilitation of 
individuals and families. 

The work of this bureau was divided 
among seven sections, one member of the 
Relief Committee acting as chairman of 
each section. The expenses were $331, 
430.73.* 

A large number of men and women who 
had been connected with charity work be- 
fore the fire volunteered their time and 
services to this committee for the admin- 
istering and apportionment of the special 
relief funds. Their assistance was given 
untiringly and unselfishly, for one long 
year, totally without compensation of any 
sort whatsoever, except the gratitude and 
appreciation of the citizens, and their own 
vital interest in relieving suffering and 
want; or civic pride in work well done. 
These sections handled twenty-eight 
thousand five hundred and four applica- 
tions for aid, which were passed upon by 
at least one member of the Committee of 
Seven. The grants ranged from $20 to 
$300. The average was $100. 

To some of the applicants, “investiga- 
tion” was looked upon as an injustice; 
nevertheless it remains a necessary evil, 
for this system prevented possible dupli- 
cation and imposition, and secured to the 
needy necessary aid 

Pleas varied, from the old woman who 
wanted “a piano to rest her soul at night, ’ 
after a hard day’s washing, to the woman 
who appeared with a soup tureen, having 
heard that something was to be given 
away; she did not know whether it would 
be wet or dry, so came prepared. 

To some it was a temptation to de- 
ceive, and the investigators were necessar- 
ily careful in eliminating frauds. Few 

*This $331,430.73 includes the $165,144.88 for 
the Bureau of Hospitals; the $58,330.30 for the 


Bureau of Special Relief; and the $35,902.52 for 
the Industrial Centers. 
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grants were made to those able to find 
suitable employment, unless death or ill- 
ness had proved an additional burden. 
The arduous duties of the Transporta- 
tion Committee, O. K. Cushing, chair- 
man, can be realized in the days when the 
line of applicants extended more than 
half way down the block. In one instance 
a man appeared who had the day before 
been granted transportation to Seattle, 
and when asked why he returned, replied 
that he wished to return it to purchase a 
half-fare ticket, money having been re- 
ceived by him in the morning’s mail. He 
had stood patiently, the additional four 
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Gallwey, chairman, disbursed $253,833. 
About two thousand applications were re- 
ceived, and the average grant made was 
$127. Most of these were from people 
over sixty years of age, about sixty per 
cent of whom enjoyed good health, and 
could be rehabilitated in a small way in 
order to become self-supporting. (Less 
than three per cent were sent to Ingleside 
to be cared for.) 

Homes for the homeless or unsupported 
children were found with families—some- 
times relatives, on payment of a small 
sum per month for support—the grant 
usually placed in trust with the Asso- 





LOBOS SQUARE CAMP. 


or five hours, in line waiting a second 
time for conscience sake. 

This section supplied aid in case of ill- 
ness or emergency, when the relief re- 
quired a grant of money instead of cloth- 
ing or groceries. 

During the “emergency period” $166,- 
831.02 was disbursed, including freight, 
under “Transportation,” and but 
$4,639.51 under the regular administra- 
tion. 

The section on aged and infirm, unsup- 
ported children and friendless girls, Dr. 


ciated Charities. Friendless girls  re- 
ceived assistance by providing them with 
grants for clothing to equip themselves 
suitably for positions. Some were aided 
with money to complete their education as 
bookkeepers, stenographers and training 
for nurses. Many elderly people were 
made comfortable by granting furniture 
and necessities during the winter months, 
until their condition improved—such as 
those who owned their homes, and previ- 
ous to the disaster had small incomes from 
rentals, most of which was lost in the fire. 
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Under the section on “unsupported and 
partially supported families,” many were 
the pathetic tales poured into the ears of 
Mrs. Merrill and Mrs. Scott, and not once 
did these women of character cease to 
listen to the cry of “make me glad again.” 
Tales of a woman’s hands tied by care 
of large fymilies, with sick, dissipated or 
deserting husbands—cases of patient wait- 
ing and of suffering, calling not only on 
the committee’s sympathy, but executive 
ability to plan a practical solution of 
pressing needs. Each and every one was 
met with listening ears and helping hands 
irrespective of color, race or religion. The 
sad case of a handsome young woman (of 
the half-worid) who was given a grant 
for medical treatment at a. hospital, where 
after the operation she died of heart fail- 
ure. The funeral expenses and hospital 
bills were paid and her personal effects 
sent to her mother. 

The amusing and pathetic case of a 
Swedish widow, whose song had built a 
neat three room cottage, only to find that 
they had placed it upon the lot next their 
own. The small wages earned by the 


sons was scarcely sufficient for the in 
stallments on their lot and their frugal 


meals. A grant for furniture, clothing 
and the moving of their house was given 
them. 

A refined old colored woman and daugh- 
ter were found living in a shack made 
from waste lumber and boxes; the roof 
tipped to one side so they could not stand 
erect. They were sleeping on wooden 
bunks with insufficient covering, and with 
2 broken camp stove to cook upon. The 
mother suffered from cataract in both 
eyes. The grant supplied the necessary 
needs of clothing and furniture and 
patched up their house. 

The Confidential Section, Archdeacon 
Emery, chairman, expended about $150,- 
000. This work reached cases only to be 
discovered through a parish priest, minis- 
ter or a family physician. ‘The tuition for 
the six remaining months of a senior year 
was paid for a young Californian taking 
an M. D. in an Eastern college; also for 
an expert librarian. 

Another case provided special treatment 
until cured to a young lady afflicted with 
melancholia and confined in a _ public 
ward of an asylum in a foreign country, 


to which city the mother and daughter 
had sought refuge with relatives after the 
fire. Money was sent to a private charity 
which cared for poor children, convales- 
cent from typhoid fever, and insure for 
them rest, fresh air and proper nourish- 
ment through the summer. Relief was 
given an aged scientist whose collection 
was burned, and his only means of a live- 
lihond taken from him. Professors, den- 
tists, lawyers and physicians were assisted 
to purchase libraries and instruments. 

The section on Housing and Shelter, 
Reverend Father D. 0. Crowley, chair- 
man, have nearly completed 1400 houses 
at an expense to the corporation of $600,- 
000, the other half of the expense being 
paid by the owners. 

Never before in the history of San 
Francisco have so many of the working 
classes owned their homes. They are 
scattered al] over the city limits, from 
Telegraph Hill to Ocean View, and from 
the Richmond District to the Potrero. 
The committee did not limit the cottages 
to the burned district, and this wide scat- 
tering will for generations to come pre- 
vent the former congested districts where 
the families of the “great unwashed” 
lacked living space and “soul space.” 

Many of the hard-working laborers with 
families of five to eight children are liv- 
ing at present in comfortable homes of 
three, five and six rooms with bath. For- 
merly they occupied one or possibly two 
rooms, either in basements or at the rear 
of their small shops. Their children now 
play among the sand hills or grass and 
flowers, in the pure, clean air, where pre- 
viously these poor little wharf-rats played 
in the dark alleys or cold cellars. Some 
of these modest homes have already pretty 
gardens of vegetables and flowers started 
by the children, while the bread-winners 
are at work, for there will be no lack of 
employment of unskilled labor for many 
years. 

Mark Twain has wisely said, “No man 
shoulders a gun to fight for a boarding 
house.” 

Abont one thousand six hundred appli- 
cations were adjusted for business re- 
habilitation, the appropriation $500,000. 
Charles F. Leege, chairman. Grants were 
made for the purpose of rehabilitating 
numerous boarding and lodging houses, 
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metal and marble works, restaurants, deli- 


catessen stores, wicker works, a tamale 
restaurant, patent medicines, laundries, a 
church supply store, a phonograph store, 
horses and wagons for junk peddlers, gro- 
ceries, butcher shops, a sausage and pickle 
factory, florist, an artificial flower shop, 
one application for a washing machine 
was granted, Christmas tree venders, an- 
tique furniture stores, fish-nets and vats 
supplied; one woman started in the real 
estate business; bake shops, one years’ in- 
stallment on pianos for music teachers 
paid; a dog and bird store, instruments 
for physicians and dentists and a cosmetic 
shop. Among the applications came one 
to establish a “hair-restorer business,” the 
applicant even offering “to try it on” the 
bald-headed investigator. History does 
not record the result. 

One street sweeper wanted to become 
a scavenger, and his ambition was grati- 
fied. Do not let me forget the Chinaman 
who was re-established as a cigar manu- 
facturer, to the amount of $250; nor the 
veteran of the civil war, who was given 
tools for a small carpenter shop—as he 
was too old to compete with younger car- 
penters. 

About three thousand applications for 


furniture were received, and the average 
grant made was $100. 

The committee, believing that general 
relief was no longer needed, the taking of 
applications was ended on February 15, 
1907, except in cases of dire want, and on 
March 15th, the Application Bureau was 
closed, and the Bureau of Special Relief 
attended to all emergency claims. By 
July ist, all cases were adjusted, and ac- 
tive work stopped, the committee leaving 
any further relief to the regular chari- 
table societies, and for whom there will be 
work for many months. Even the Hous- 
ing Committee is winding up its affairs. 

The Bureau of Hospitals supplied care 
to three thousand five hundred and sev- 
enty-one patients, for the total expense of 
$167,229.10, from April 18, 1906, to July 
1, 1907, which includes the cost of sup- 
plies given during the emergency period 
to hospitals as part payment for medica! 
service rendered. 

The payment of $2 a day per patient 
to the seven accredited hospitals was of 
great assistance to these institutions, and 
helped them to meet expenses. At pres- 
ent there are about 200 patients in the 
hospitals, at the expense of the relie 
fund. The care of patients in hospitals 
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at the expense of the fund must of neces- 
sity be continued as long as the permanent 
camps are maintained, to avoid the spread 
of contagious diseases and because the 
camp cottages do not afford sufficient room 
for the sick ones. The general health of 
the laboring classes has been greatly im- 
proved by the outdoor life. 

The Bureau of Special Relief opened 
August 15, 1906, and have disbursed since 
then $58,330.30 to eight hundred families 
in distress, for clothing, fuel, food, medi- 
eine and repairing shelters; also the ap- 
plications for sewing machines were in- 
vestigated, and one thousand six hundred 
machines, at an expense of $36,000, were 
quickly distributed. 

The Bureau of Industrial Centers 
comprised many sewing centers, 
where over seventy-five thousand gar- 
ments were made, mostly by volunteer 
workers. Several cutters were in paid em- 
ploy. This bureau had charge of all the 
social halls in the camps, and superin- 
tended the kindergartens in the camps in 
the mornings, the sewing classes in . the 
afternoons, and arranged for lectures, con- 
certs and various entertainments given for 


the camp refugees in the evenings. 

The social halls served alike for club 
and reading room, and were used im- 
partially for divine service by all de- 


nominations. The kindergartens and sew- 
ing classes for the camp children were a 
great factor for discipline during the ab- 
sence of the parents at work, keeping the 
little ones busy and out of mischief. 
Amount, $35,902.52. 

The Department of Finance, James D. 
Phelan, chairman, and William Dolge, 
auditor, was the machinery and backbone 
of the corporation. The receipt and col- 
lection of all the relief moneys, and the 
filing of numerous letters demanded ex- 
pediency and accuracy. 

Among the letters is one filed from a 
sympathetic citizen of the South, enclos- 
ing seven cents and stating that this spe- 
cial donation would have been larger but 
for the fact that two weeks previous to the 
disaster he had taken unto himself a wife, 
(an expensive proposition.) 

While this subscription was small, it 
was not without its “strings” also, to 
quote “for a poor widow with three child- 
ren, the oldest three years of age.” Messrs. 
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Lester Herrick & Herrick, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, maintained a continuous 
audit. The expense of this department 
was $63,421.43. 

It is not without interest to notice that 
the entire cost of administration has been 
less than four per cent—a fact that 
speaks for itself. 

The Department of Bills and Demands, 
M. H. de Young chairman, adjusted 
nearly eleven thousand claims, amounting 
to $2,717,170.33 for the sum of $1,501,- 
781.52 for relief supplies confiscated by 
the authorities during the emergency per- 
iod, and for the expense of feeding, shel- 
tering and transporting the refugees, as 
well as the expense for sanitation and re- 
storation of the water supply. 

A few more figures are of interest by 
conirast: ‘The relief of the hungry during 
the emergency period following the dis- 
aster for three weeks, cost $729,752.39, 
while under the regular regime the maxi- 
mum cost for four weeks (July) was $75,- 
756.30. Again, under the emergency, the 
relief of the sick and wounded, and for 
transporting them to hospitals, cost $46,- 
088.43, but during the typhoid epidemic 
in September only $17,335 was used for 
this purpose. Clothing (emergency) and 
boots and shoes, cost $29,272.55; while 
only $2,500 a month for clothes for the 
Ingleside refugees was spent under the 
corporation’s rule. The amount of $23,- 
033.36 was used for the reorganization of 
the city, a small sum after so great a dis- 
aster. 

The relief and Rehabilitation of Hospi- . 
tals and Charitable Institutions cost 
$355,798.05. 

The merging of the relief funds with 
those of the National Red Cross was a 
most wise decision, in light of the recent 
municipal graft exposures, for it is cer- 
tain that the money was used to the best 
advantage, absolutely irrespective of re- 
ligious denominations. Of the members 
of the San Francisco Committee from Mr. 
Phelan down, it must be said that the 
selection could not have been improved 
upon, for they are men of ability and in- 
tegrity. This committee came together, 
forgetting their own individuality and 
personality, in a humane interest for the 
relief of the needy and civic pride in the 
betterment of their city and the relief 
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grants were made to those able to find Gallwey, chairman, disbursed $253,833. 


suitable employment, unless death or ill- 
ness had proved an additional burden. 
The arduous duties of the Transporta- 
tion Committee, O. K. Cushing, chair- 
man, can be realized in the days when the 
line of applicants extended more than 
half way down the block. In one instance 
a man appeared who had the day before 
been granted transportation to Seattle, 


and when asked why he returned, replied 
that he wished to return it to purchase a 
half-fare ticket, money having been re- 
ceived by him in the morning’s mail. He 
stood patiently, the additional four 


had 
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About two thousand applications were re- 
ceived, and the average grant made was 
$127. Most of these were from people 
over sixty years of age, about sixty per 
eent of whom enjoyed good health, and 
could be rehabilitated in a small way in 
order to become self-supporting. (Less 
than three per cent were sent to Ingleside 
to be cared for.) 

Homes for the homeless or unsupported 
children were found with families—some- 
times relatives, on payment of a small 
sum per month for support—the grant 
usually placed in trust with the Asso- 
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or five hours, in line waiting a second 
time for conscience sake. 

This section supplied aid in case of ill- 
ness or emergency, when the relief re- 
quired a grant of money instead of cloth- 
ing or groceries. 

During the “emergency period” $166,- 
831.02 was disbursed, including freight, 
under “Transportation,” and but 
$4,639.51 under the regular administra- 
tion. 

The section on aged and infirm, unsup- 
ported children and friendless girls, Dr. 


ciated Charities. Friendless girls re- 
ceived assistance by providing them with 
grants for clothing to equip themselves 
suitably for positions. Some were aided 
with money to complete their education as 
bookkeepers, stenographers and training 
for nurses. Many elderly people were 
made comfortable by granting furniture 
and necessities during the winter months, 
until their condition improved—such as 
those who owned their homes, and previ- 
ous to the disaster had small incomes from 
rentals, most of which was lost in the fire. 
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Under the section on “unsupported and 
partially supported families,’ many were 
the pathetic tales poured into the ears of 
Mrs. Merrill and Mrs. Scott, and not once 
did these women of character cease to 
listen to the cry of “make me glad again.” 
Tales of a woman’s hands tied by care 
of large fymilies, with sick, dissipated or 
deserting husbands—cases of patient wait- 
ing and of suffering, calling not only on 
the committee’s sympathy, but executive 
ability to plan a practical solution of 
pressing needs. Hach and every one was 
met with listening ears and helping hands 
irrespective of color, race or religion. The 
sad case of a handsome young woman (of 
the half-worid) who was given a grant 
for medical treatment at a hospital, where 
after the operation she died of heart fail- 
ure. The funeral expenses and hospital 
hills were paid and her personal effecis 
sent to her mother. 

The amusing and pathetic case of a 
Swedish widow, whose song had built a 
neat three room cottage, only to find that 
they had placed it upon the lot next their 
own. The small wages earned by the 
sons was scarcely sufficient for the in 
stallments on their lot and their frugal 
meals. A grant for furniture, clothing 
and the moving of their house was given 
them. 

A refined old colored woman and daugh- 
ter were found living in a shack made 
from waste lumber and boxes; the roof 
tipped to one side so they could not stand 
erect. ‘They were sleeping on wooden 
bunks with insufficient covering, and with 
2 broken camp stove to cook upon. The 
mother suffered from cataract in both 
eyes. The grant supplied the necessary 
needs of clothing and furniture and 
patched up their house. 

The Coniidential Section, Archdeacon 
Emery, chairman, expended about $150,- 
000. This work reached cases only to be 
discovered through a parish priest, minis- 
ter or a family physician. ‘The tuition for 
the six remaining months of a senior year 
was paid for a young Californian taking 
an M. D. in an Eastern college; also for 
an expert librarian. 

Another case provided special treatment 
until cured to a young lady afflicted with 
melancholia and confined in a_ publie 
ward of an asylum in a foreign country, 


to which city the mother and daughier 
had sought refuge with relatives after the 
fire. Money was sent to a private charity 
which cared for poor children, convales- 
cent from typhoid fever, and insure for 
them rest, fresh air and proper nourish- 
ment through the summer. Relief was 
given an aged scientist whose collection 
was burned, and his only means of a live- 
lihoed taken from him. Professors, den- 
tists, lawyers and physicians were assisted 
to purchase libraries and instruments. 

The section on Housing and Shelter, 
Reverend Father D. O. Crowley, chair- 
man, have nearly completed 1400 houses 
at an expense to the corporation of $600,- 
000, the other half of the expense being 
paid by the owners. 

Never before in the history of San 
Francisco have so many of the working 
classes owned their homes. They are 
scattered al] over the city limits, from 
Telegraph Hill to Ocean View, and from 
the Richmond District to the Potrero. 
The committee did not limit the cottages 
to the burned district, and this wide scat- 
tering will for generations to come pre- 
vent the former congested districts where 
the families of the “great unwashed” 
lacked living space and “soul space.” 

Many of the hard-working laborers with 
families of five to eight children are liv- 
ing at present in comfortable homes of 
three, five and six rooms with bath. For- 
merly they occupied one or possibly two 
rooms, either in basements or at the rear 
of their small shops. Their children now 
play among the sand hills or grass and 
flowers, in the pure, clean air, where pre- 
viously these poor little wharf-rats played 
in the dark alleys or cold cellars. Some 
of these modest homes have already pretty 
gardens of vegetables and flowers started 
by the children, while the bread-winners 
are at work, for there will be no lack of 
employment of unskilled labor for many 
years. 

Mark Twain has wisely said, “No man 
shoulders a gun to fight for a boarding 
house.” 

About one thousand six hundred appli- 
cations were adjusted for business _ re- 
habilitation, the appropriation $500,000. 
Charles F. Leege, chairman. Grants were 
made for the purpose of rehabilitating 
numerous boarding and lodging houses, 
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metal and marble works, restaurants, deli- 
catessen stores, wicker works, a tamale 
restaurant, patent medicines, laundries, a 
church supply store, a phonograph store, 
horses and wagons for junk peddlers, gro- 
ceries, butcher shops, a sausage and pickle 
factory, florist, an artificial flower shop, 
one application for a washing machine 
was granted, Christmas tree venders, an- 
tique furniture stores, fish-nets and vats 
supplied; one woman started in the real 
estate business; bake shops, one years’ in- 
stallment on pianos for music teachers 
paid; a dog and bird store, instruments 
for physicians and dentists and a cosmetic 
shop. Among the applications came one 
to establish a “hair-restorer business,” the 
applicant even offering “to try it on” the 
bald-headed investigator. History does 
not record the result. 

One street sweeper wanted to become 
a scavenger, and his ambition was grati- 
fied. Do not let me forget the Chinaman 
who was re-established as a cigar manu- 
facturer, to the amount of $250; nor the 
veteran of the civil war, who was given 
tools for a small carpenter shop—as he 
was too old to compete with younger car- 
penters. 

About three thousand applications for 


furniture were received, and the average 
grant made was $100. 

The committee, believing that general 
relief was no longer needed, the taking of 
applications was ended on February 15, 
1907, except in cases of dire want, and on 
March 15th, the Application Bureau was 
closed, and the Bureau of Special Relief 
attended to all emergency claims. By 
July ist, all cases were adjusted, and ac- 
tive work stopped, the committee leaving 
any further relief to the regular chari- 
table societies. and for whom there will be 
work for many months. Even the Hous- 
ing Committee is winding up its affairs. 

The Bureau of Hospitals supplied care 
to three thousand five hundred and sev- 
enty-one patients, for the total expense of 
$167,229.10, from April 18, 1906, to July 
1, 1907, which includes the cost of sup- 
plies given during the emergency period 
to hospitals as part payment for medical 
service rendered. 

The payment of $2 a day per patient 
to the seven accredited hospitals was of 
great assistance to these institutions, and 
helped them to meet expenses. At pres- 
ent there are about 200 patients in the 
hospitals, at the expense of the relief 
fund. The care of patients in hospitals 
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at the expense of the fund must of neces- 
sity be continued as long as the permanent 
camps are maintained, to avoid the spread 
of contagious diseases and because the 
camp cottages do not afford sufficient room 
for the sick ones. The general health of 
the laboring classes has been greatly im- 
proved by the outdoor life: 

The Bureau of Special Relief opened 
August 15, 1906, and have disbursed since 
then $58,330.30 to eight hundred families 
in distress, for clothing, fuel, food, medi- 
eine and repairing shelters: also the ap- 
plications for sewing machines were in- 
vestigated, and one thousand six hundred 
machines, at an expense of $36,000, were 
quickly distributed. 

The Bureau of Industrial Centers 
comprised many sewing centers, 
where over seventy-five thousand gar- 
ments were made, mostly by volunteer 
workers. Several cutters were in paid em- 
ploy. This bureau had charge of all the 
social halls in the camps, and superin- 
tended the kindergartens in the camps in 
the mornings, the sewing classes in the 
afternoons, and arranged for lectures, con- 
certs and various entertainments given for 
the camp refugees in the evenings. 

The social halls served alike for club 
and reading room, and were used im- 
partially for divine service by all de- 
nominations. The kindergartens and sew- 
ing classes for the camp children were a 
great factor for discipline during the ab- 
sence of the parents at work, keeping the 
little ones busy and out of mischief. 
Amount, $35,902.52. 

The Department of Finance, James D. 
Phelan, chairman, and William Dolge, 
auditor, was the machinery and backbone 
of the corporation. The receipt and col- 
lection of all the relief moneys, and the 
filing of numerous letters demanded ex- 
pediency and accuracy. 

Among the letters is one filed from a 
sympathetic citizen of the South, enclos- 
ing seven cents and stating that this spe- 
cial donation would have been larger but 
for the fact that two weeks previous to the 
disaster he had taken unto himself a wife, 
(an expensive proposition.) 

While this subscription was small, it 
was not without its “strings” also, to 
quote “for a poor widow with three child- 
ren, the oldest three years of age.” Messrs. 


Lester Herrick & Herrick, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, maintained a ‘continuous 
audit. The expense of this department 
was $63,421.43. 

It is not without interest to notice that 
the entire cost of administration has been 
less than four per cent—a fact that 
speaks for itself. 

The Department of Bills and Demands, 
M. H. de Young chairman, adjusted 
nearly eleven thousand claims, amounting 
to $2,717,170.33 for the sum of $1,501,- 
781.52 for relief supplies confiscated by 
the authorities during the emergency per- 
iod, and for the expense of feeding, shel- 
tering and transporting the refugees, as 
well as the expense for sanitation and re- 
storation of the water supply. 

A few more figures are of interest by 
contrast: 'The relief of the hungry during 
the emergency period following the dis- 
aster for three weeks, cost $729,752.39, 
while under the regular regime the maxi- 
mum cost for four weeks (July) was $75,- 
756.30. Again, under the emergency, the 
relief of the sick and wounded, and for 


’ transporting them to hospitals, cost $46,- 


088.43, but during the typhoid epidemic 
in September only $17,335 was used for 
this purpose. Clothing (emergency) and 
boots and shoes, cost $29,272.55; while 
only $2,500 a month for clothes for the 
Ingleside refugees was spent under the 
corporation’s rule. The amount of $23,- 
033.36 was used for the reorganization of 
the city, a small sum after so great a dis- 
aster. 

The relief and Rehabilitation of Hospi- 
tals and Charitable Institutions cost 
$355,798.05. 

The merging of the relief funds with 
those of the National Red Cross’ was a 
most wise decision, in light of the recent 
municipal graft exposures, for it is cer- 
tain that the money was used to the best 
advantage, absolutely irrespective of re- 
ligious denominations. Of the members 
of the San Francisco Committee from Mr. 
Phelan down, it must be said that the 
selection could not have been improved 
upon, for they are men of ability and in- 
tegrity. This committee came together, 
forgetting their own individuality and 
personality, in a humane interest for the 
relief of the needy and civic pride in the 
betterment of their city and the relief 
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policies adopted, proved a test of these 
men. The committee and employees went 
right into the homes of the poor people as 
well as those of better circumstances, and 
worked, and accomplished a great amount 
of good without the blare of trumpets. 

“The good men do lives after them.” 
Let this be the monument to the Relief 
Fund Committee. 

Their motive was protection of the poor, 
not patronage, for relief is indemnity, not 
charity. The plans to devise, methods to 
employ and difficulties to overcome, often 
seemed as difficult problems as the “squar- 
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were, of course, some mal-contents, who 
wanted to get something for nothing 
whether they were in need or not. It was 
mainly on this account that the committee 
made every effort to close their work as 
soon as possible. 

Of the four thousand nine hundred and 
seventeen subscriptions recorded, there is 
still about one million dollars outstanding, 
of which $700,000 is held by the American 
National Red Cross, all of which money is 
needed for the closing of relief affairs. On 
account of the removing of all the refugee 
camps, there is some chance that many 
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ing of a circle,” and have shown a blend- 
ing of love and law. Mr. Phelan and the 
committee proved that a wise and careful 
administration of relief should be a part 
of good government. 

The amount of red tape in some in- 
stances was slow, but was probably un- 
avoidable. One claimant remarked that 
“she earned her grant through time lost 
hefore getting it.” 

One great difficulty was discriminating 
among applicants who were not actually 
destitute, and where investigation and re- 
fusal caused much complaint. There 


individuals will remain in need for some 
months yet to come, and in case the camps 
are not successfully moved within a few 
months the committee feels that the $700,- 
000 will be needed to relieve those still 
in distress. 

For generations to come, the blessings 
of the people of San Francisco will rest 
upon the heads of the donors of the re- 
lief fund, whose generosity has helped 
them toward faith in their city, hope for 
their prosperity, and charity for their 
losses and mistakes. “But the greatest of 
these is charity.” 
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CLIMBING 


FUJI 


BY 


ANNIE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE MOUNTAIN 
stands alone, majes- 

tic and _ beautiful, 

dominating land and 

sea. In summer it is 

veiled in a thin blue 

haze, and in winter it 

rises snow-covered and 
clear-cut against the sky. The Japanese 
love Fuji; the common coolie has its out- 
line stamped on the towel that he wears 
twisted about his head; it is painted on 
tea cups to sell to foreigners; it is painted 
on the walls of the Kyoto palaces; it was 
the favorite subject of Hokusai, the mas- 
ter, and about it have grown myths, fairy 
tales and poems until the mountain is 
sacred to the people of Japan. We for- 
eigners share in some degree the feeling 
of the Japanese, and, here on the Bluff, 
we climb to our attic window, sure of an 
inspiring view wher a chill wind blows 
on a winter’s morning, or when the sky is 


BY 


LAURA MILLER 


THE AUTHOR. 

red at sunset. A favorite way from the 
Bluff to the Settlement takes us past the 
historic tea house of O-kin-san, down the 
101 steps. Here a carpenter’s apprentice 
may be coming up and a house coolie go- 
ing down, but we all pause and stand to- 
gether at the half-way place to gaze at 
the “Honorable Mountain.” When we 
meet our friends, it is often “Good morn- 


ing! Isn’t it a fine day? Fuji is glori- 
ous.” Only during the nyuwbai—that in- 


cessant warm June rain which makes the 
rice grow—-do we feel certain that all 
looking is useless, that Fuji is hid behind 
a curtain of gray mist. 

So the mountain on the horizon made a 
part of our lives each bright day until a 
friend said: “Would you like to climb 
Fuji?” Then we remembered a man who 
had refused to make the ascent, saying 
he feared to lose his respect for the moun- 
tain; we remembered tales of exhausted 
people being pulled to the summit by 

2 
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coolies, tales of people, snow-bound in the 
huts, who never reached the top, and tales 
of pilgrims blown off the slope by the 
wind and dashed to pieces; nevertheless, 
we made the ascent in August of last yea 
and all this winter, when we have se2n 
Fuji from the attic windows or from the 
101 steps, we have recognized, in spite of 
the chill wintry aloofness, a much loved 
friend whom we would like to visit again. 

In the middle of July, when the snow 
is quite gone, the huts are opened on the 
mountain side, and they remain open un- 
til the middle of September. We planned 
to go on the 25th of August, and forthwith 
began taking long country tramps, that 
our flesh might be willing, and began 


reading what we could find about Fujji- 


that our spirits, too, might be prepared 
for the climb. 

First, there were facts to learn. Fuji 
is 12,365 feet high, a volcano, not active, 
yet not extinct, for steam still comes out of 
holes near the crater, although the last 
eruption was in 1707-8. A hump was 
formed then on the south side, the one 
break in the otherwise perfect symmetry 
of the mountain, and showers of ashes 
covered the country for miles around. 


There are several paths for ascending, each 
divided into ten stations where one may 
stop for food or to spend the night. In 
the old days, women were not allowed to 
climb beyond the eighth station of a sa- 
cred mountain, and the first woman to 
reach the summit of Fuji was Lady 
Parkes, the wife of the British Minister 
to Japan. She made the ascent in the au- 
tumn of 1867. 

Having learned these few facts, there 
were myths that delighted our legend- 
loving souls. Near Kyoto, where Lake 
Biwa is in these days of 1907, there used 
to be many hills grouped together. One 
night there was a fearful rumbling and 
the morning light showed a lovely lake 
where the hills had stood. News came 
in a few days—it traveled slowly on foot 
along the Tokaido then—that a beautiful 
mountain had sprung up that same night 
miles and miles away from Kyoto, near 
the shores of Susuga Bay. All the little 


-hills had hurried by subterranean ways 


and bursting forth had formed Fuji. The 
mountain remains symmetrical because 
the stones and scoriae that are brought 
down by the pilgrims’ feet as they descend 
all creep upwards of themselves by night. 
On the summit, to this day, lives a Shinto 





NEAR ONE OF THE LOWER STATIONS. 
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goddess, whom the Japanese call: “The 
Princess who makes the Blossoms of the 
Trees to Flower.” I think myself that 
she is the very same goddess whom our 
poets love and our artists paint, only we 
call her spring. 

On the 24th of August such a typhoon 
raged that we sat looking at our short 
skirts, our big hats and leggins and stout 
American boots with dismay. Fuji 
seemed absolutely unattainable. But the 
25th was clear and bright, and we took 
the train for Gotemba, picking up mem- 
bers of our party at Oiso and Kodzu. ‘Two 
had made the ascent the year before, and 
their pilgrims’ staffs bearing the stamps of 
the different stations drew murmurs of 
admiration from Japanese passengers. It 
was late in the afternoon when we reached 
Gotemba. ‘The first sight to greet our 
eyes as we left the station for the tea house 
near by was a throng of pilgrims, coming 
down the street, real religious pilgrims, 
in white, with rosaries about their necks, 


‘straw mats hanging frem their shoulders, 


great round hats on their heads and staffs 
in their hands. After tea a little tram car 
drawn by one poor mountain horse was 
hired, and we started for Subashiri, a 
town some miles away at the foot of the 
mountain. We went with a clatter 
through the long street of the village, 
catching glimpses now and then of rooms 
heaped with cocoons before we got out 
into the country among the mulberry 
trees and paddies where the early rice was 
headed, and finally out on a grassy moor 
dotted with lavender scabious and white 
clematis and other late summer flowers. 
Back of us stood the Hakone mountains; 
on our right were the mountains of the 
Oyama Range, and to our left was Fuji, 
cut by a long line of white cloud, a some- 
what ghost-like Fuji in a hazy atmos- 
phere all its own. The surrounding haze 
seemed to separate the mountain from the 
rest of the world; we felt that we were get- 
ting no nearer and that Fuji was shrink- 
ing from us. Occasionaily our conductor 
wound a pewter horn, an answer came 
from across the moor and we waited on a 
side track while another little tram-car, 
filled with returning pilgrims, went rat- 
tling by. ; 

It was dark when we reached Subashiri 
and found our rooms at the Yoneyama— 
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THE STREET OF SUBASHIRI. 


“The Rice Mountain”’—inn. Neisans 
trotted about, taking off our shoes and 
carrying our wraps and bags to an upper 
room. We dined in state on cold roast 
chicken and other home foods, for while 
a Japanese meal can carry a Japanese sol- 
dier for many hours on a campaign, it 
cannot carry a foreigner up Fuji. Japan- 
ese food has a way of filling a foreigner’s 
stomach, while it leaves his mouth still 
hungry for more. Then to a wing of the 
house we three women folk went, climb- 
ing up a steep, winding stair by the light 
of a quaint old lamp, held by a giggling 
neisan. Then when the neisan had bowed 
herself away, wishing us good-night, we 
saw our three little beds in a row on the 
floor, while all about the room the shoji 
and amado were shot tight, in true Jap- 
anese fashion, lest a breath of air should 
reach the honorable foreigners. We slipped 
the amado back and stood looking out into 
the night; the moon and stars were shin- 
ing down on Fuji, and Fuji, wrapped in 
a silver veil, was beautiful, majestic be- 
yond words, but unsubstantial as a dream, 
a veritable ghost mountain. 

At three we arose, and at 4.30 left the 
“Hoteru Yoneyama.” Lamps were burn- 
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ing in the great gray stone lanterns in 
front of the inn, and off in the East was 
the first blue streak of dawn. In the un- 
certain light we saw four mountain horses 
with old saddles of such curious shapes 
and styles that we have never ceased won- 
dering where they came from. So we 
started, one in a kago, swung on a stout 
pole and carried by two coolies, four on 
horse-back, with a coolie woman walking 
as betto beside each horse, and two coolies 
walking, carrying foreign food, rugs and 
wraps. The village was still asieep, and 


we could see very dimly the torii at the en- 





FROM A PRINT BY HOKUSAI. 


trance to a temple in the outskirts. Low 
bushes and trees by the roadside grew more 
distinct as the light grew brighter and 
the mountain as we approached seemed to 
grow always flatter and smaller until it 
looked a mere hill te be overcome in per 
haps an hour. Back of us, between Su- 
bashiri and the Oyama Range white clouds 
lay like the waves of the sea, and the sun- 
rise glow was red above the hills. Ahead 
of us Fuji changed from red to purple, 
then red with purple shadows and bright 


green slopes with the dark green of the 
forest below. We could see flags -flying 
and three stations on the slope. ‘Then 
sunlight struck the summit, and turning 
in our saddles we saw that the sun was up, 
a red ball, above the Eastern hills. 

So we came to Umagaeshi—“‘horse send 
back”—where we were supposed to dis- 


mount and send away our ponies. Every 
way up, Fuji has its Umagaeshi. This 


one was a big open shed, with benches, 
tables, and, wonder of wonders, table 
cloths of thin muslin. Fluttering from 
the roof were hundreds of bright colored 





ONE OF THE THIRTY-SIX VIEWS OF FUJ!. 


pieces of cotton towels printed especially 
for the Fuji pilgrims and left by them as 
business cards are left. Or these towels 
are often the cards of some association. 
Many villages have pilgrims’ societies, to 
which each member contributes a sen a 
month. Then lots are cast, and the fortu- 
nate go on the pilgrimage, led by some 
one who has been before, who tells the 
stories of sacred spots and escorts his fol- 
lowers to the inn most favored by his as- 
sociation. A short distance back of the 
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tea shed stood a torii, marking the be- 
ginning of the ascent and framing a view 
of the sacred mountain peak beyond. Then 
we plunged into a forest of evergreens and 
larches, with other trees growing from a 
carpet of fern and grass and strange flow- 
ers. Ata small tea shed we left our horses 
and the walk up the mountain began. 

Presently we came to a little temple 
place with a font where pilgrims washed 
their hands and left cash and prayed for 
fair weather. Here, too, were towels for 
sale, neatly folded to tie about one’s fore- 
head, and the keeper of the shrine pressed 
them upon us, predicting headaches when 
we reached the summit. 

Next we came to another shrine, a sort 
of shrine and shop combined, for here we 
bought our staffs of white wood and had 
them stamped with a hot iron by a priest 
who sat enthroned before a shrine where 
the sacred Shinto mirror and paper strips 
were hanging. 

Each tea shed, we thought (and there 
were several at convenient intervals 
through the forest) must be the first sta- 
tion, for the way was steep, and we had 
climbed long. At last as we left the wood 
and came out on a slope of bare black 
lava. “Here is the first station,” our guide 
said. There it had been, and there to the 
Japanese mind it still was, though to our 
foreign eyes not a stick nor stone of it re- 
mained. Then the toil began; slow climb- 
ing on a path of cinders and scoriae for 
an hour until we saw far above us the 
rounding shoulder of the mountain and 
came to the second station. Such a 
primitive hut it was, with a low lava wall 
before it, the hut’s walls of lava, too, with 
a shingle roof held down by lava. Japan- 
ese tea, bovril with pea soup and crackers, 
cheered us on to the third station, and so 
we climbed ever steadily and slowly up- 
ward through scant shrubs and hardy 
flowers. At station 414 we lingered only 
a few minutes, for the white flags of the 
sixth station seemed just above us hurry- 
ing us on. We were an hour climbing up 


the steep slopes of grey and red scoriae and 
ashes before we reached that station. The 
sixth is one of the largest and best built 
of lava, as are the others, with a high lava 
wal] in front; but the room is bigger. In 
the corner on the floor were piles of quilts 
and round pillows, and up in the rafters 
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were a few of the high wooden rests that 
Japanese ladies use for the backs of their 


heads, that their hair, dressed for several . 


days, may not become untidy while they 
sleep. There are no chimneys in the huts, 
and the smoke of the charcoal fires is al- 
lowed to wander about choosing its own 
outlet. They brought us cushions and a 
low Japanese table, and we dined from 
the box of provisions that one of our 
coolies carried. Some students were hav- 
ing dinner, and so were two young girls. 
The girls interested us; they seemed about 
twelve and fourteen, very young to be 
alone climbing Fuji, and they were very 
pretty, with their rosy, smiling faces and 
picturesque dress. Their blue and white 
cotton kimonos were tucked up in their 
obis, showing bright red petticoats; they 
had towels bound about their heads with 
straw hats tied over them, framing the 
fresh, young faces; they wore leggins and 
waraji (straw sandals), carried _ staffs, 
and had bundles tied to their shoulders all 
in orthodox pilgrim style. Dinner finished, 
we saw a peasant pilgrim buy some brown 
roots to rub on his blisters, then stood 
gazing in amazement at the great heap of 
worn-out waraji outside the door. Our 
coolies bound waraji over our boots, and 
we started on again. 

Here there was no path; one coolie led 
and we followed wherever we could gain 
a foothold on the surface of a grey lava 
stream. To our right was a slope of red 
scoriae ; to our left pilgrims went running 
and leaping down a zigzag path of loose 
cinders ; far above us were other pilgrims, 
mere white specks in the distance; below 
us we could see little, for the day was 
cool, and clouds and mist advanced with 
us up the mountain side. It was hard 
climbing then for two hours without a 
stop, for there was no seventh station, only 
an abandoned hut at 714, and it was a 
weary stretch to the eighth. Here was a 
post-office, a tiny little place built in the 
mountain side, where a thriving business 
was done. Another path comes in here, 
and as we started on again chanting the 
pilgrims’ song, “I am not tired; all is 
well,” a party of people coming up from 
Yoshida, some young men, a woman of 
middle age and an old man, joined in the 
song and passed us. Before we reached 
the ninth station every one of us saw that 
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the other members of the party had lost 
their natural color and looked pale and 
yellow. It was a trick of the altitude, our 
leader told us. So leaning on our staffs 
and going always slowly, we reached the 
summit at 3.30 in the afternoon. Few 
go so slowly, but few perhaps arrive at 
the top so fresh. I have walked a mile and 
felt more tired than I felt then. We were 


wisely led, and there was none of the wind 
that often forces travelers to give up the 
ascent and put back. 

At the summit, we chose one of a row 
of primitive huts to spend the night in, 
put on our heavy coats—for 


the ther- 
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to tumble them over; then the children 
ery and begin again. In the world below 
only Jizo helps them, and on this earth 
only the pious who heap stones here to 
save the baby hands some labor in Pur- 
gatory. We came to holes where hot 
streams come out. The mountain is not 
dead: perhaps it is only sleeping. Not 
far away on the edge of the crater was a 
torii, with a Shinto mirror and a casb 
box dedicated to the goddess of the moun- 
tain. There was a good view into the 
crater, which sloped down steeply some 
400 feet with rock walls and one long 
drift of snow. At the “Silver Well” were 





THE TEMPLE AND INN AT THE TOP OF 


THE GOTEMBA ASCENT. 


BACK OF THEM IS THE CRATER EDGE, 





mometer was near freezing—and set out to 
walk around the crater. Through the 
clouds far below us we caught glimpses of 
the outlying slopes of the mountain, the 
chain of lakes about its base, and the far- 
distant Tokio Bay. We came to a spot 
sacred to Jizo, the compassionate, the god 
of travelers and little children, and we 
added some to the heaps of stones that 
marked the place. The Japanese believe 
that the poor dead children are condemned 
to pile stones in the dry bed of a river, 
and as the stones are piled, a hag comes 


bottles of water which the pious buy and 
take home as a cure-all for their ills. A 
group of peasants stood about the well, and 
some distance away climbing the steep, 
red incline of Kengamine, the highest 
point, were other pilgrims dressed in 
white, all the color and their toil making a 
picture like a Hokusai print come to life. 
A temple and inn, the most pretentious on 
Fuji, stand at the top of the Gotemba as- 
cent. Quartered here were some foreign- 
ers who had climbed to the summit before 
sunrise, and got the glorious view of the 
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A HUT NEAR THE SUMMIT. 
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country about that was denied us. 

Yet I wonder if the panorama of coun- 
try could have been more wonderful than 
what we saw from Kengamine. The 
mountain rose straight like a volcanic 


SUNRISE FROM 


island above a restless sea of clouds, and 
such clouds, luminous, shining with a lus- 
tre like pearls, rising and falling, chang- 
ing incessantly. Over the edges we caught 
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far glimpses of the real sea, and through 
the cloud sea, sometimes we saw bits of 
country and lakes sud distant mountain 
peaks. But for the most part we felt 
that we had dropped many centuries from 


THE SUMMIT. 


us, and were back in those remote geologi- 
cal periods before life was on the globe, 
before we human beings began to be. The 
sun did not set; it slipped away without 
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splendor. ‘The air grew colder, and we 
hurried back around the crater to our 
primitive rock hut. 

That hut! Perhaps our ancestors back 
in the dim ages would have found it their 
ideal of comfort, but for us, though we 
went to bed at seven, there was sleep from 
only one till four. It grew so cold that 
the amado could be opened a crack; smoke 
from the fine charcoal filled the room; at a 
late hour our coolies had a meal of fish 
and rice and tea—and their mothers had 
trained them well, for they ate with noisv 
politeness—while we wrapt in rugs and 
quilts, lying on the board floor, remem- 
bered that our friends had warned us 
against fleas. At four—unspeakable hour 
for arising from a. spring bed—we got 
up joyfully. 

Lines of pale green and blue showed 
above the sea of cloud which was broken 
by other darker clouds that looked like 
mountain peaks till the light grew 
stronger. The morning star faded away, 
and a flush of red came in the sky. Pil- 
grims hastened past our hut to reach a 
higher point to watch the sunrise. Pil- 
grims were coming up, led by a man who 
had his head draped in a cloth and wore a 
bell that rang as he climbed. He was the 


headman of a village, leading the lucky © 


ones of some association. ‘They were 
chanting. The sun rose, and all the pil- 
grims on the mountain faced the East, 
clapping their hands and praying to he 
purified by the first rays of the rising 
sun. 

Down at the sixth station, where we had 
breakfast, there were students, two sailors, 
a coolie with a load of charcoal, the two 
little girls whom we had seen the day be- 
fore, and two aristocratic girls with their 
father, who wore foreign clothes. Break- 
fast finished, we went running down the 
slope of loose scoriae as we had seen others 
running when we went up. Down in the 
forest we rested while the two girls of the 
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red petticoats, there before us, ate a meal 
of rice and beans and pickles, Again at 
a tea shed we rested, and here we found 
the little pilgrims again; one had taken 
off her hat and leggins, let down her 
kimono, and presented herself as a demure 
little neisan bringing us tea. The shed 
was her home, while her friend came from 
a village not far away. 

Did you ever feel that your knees had 
turned to blocks of wood and that they 
were about to split, that your feet below 
the wooden joints were going of them- 
selves. quite regardless of your will, while 
you, somewhere aloft, looked down at them 
wondering helplessly if they were going to 
stop, go on at a funeral pace, or dance an 
Trish jig in the pathway, the fact that you 
did not know an Irish jig making no dif- 
ference; if your feet wanted to dance one 
they would? ‘That is the feeling two of 
us had; but much to our surprise, our feet, 
like trusty servants, carried us on to Uma- 
gaeshi. The horses met us there, and it 
was a joy to climb into the queer old high 
saddles and let the horses walk. 

One picture at Umagaeshi remains in 
my mind; an old white-haired man with 
two younger ones, kneeling in the torii 
facing Fujisan. Bowing reverently and 
praying, they did not heed us as we passed. 
All their thought was of the sacred moun- 
tain. 

So we came, weary in body but exalted 
in spirit, to Subashiri and back to Yoko- 
hama. While we who went hope that old 
age will bring no such pains and aches to 
our muscles as we felt the next few days, 
yet we want to climb again for the view 
that eluded us. As for us, give us not 


the artist’s snow-clad Fuji, Fuji of the 
winter, cold and unapproachable, far away 
on the horizon, but give us the summer 
time Fuji, known to the peasant pilgrims 
and the keepers of the rock huts, and to 
those foreigners who find a pleasure in 
the life on the “Honorable Mountain.” 
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BY 
JENNET JOHNSON 
WAS very giad that the ver spoon giver. To say nothing of leav- 
invitation to spend _ ing properly built and heated houses, and 
the week-end on_ the opera and ocean. Why, it was out of 
Scott’s yacht came _ the question. Of course she would object, 
when it did—very trust Helen not to consider herself first— 


glad indeed. For be- 
sides the usual pleas- 
ure of a _ cruise 
through the summer waters of the Sound 
in the “Lurline,’” I had a special reason 
just then for wishing to get among a lot 
of gay people, and I am sure Helen had 
too. You see, when a man has given up 
a rather cherished plan for his wife’s sake, 
and she has declined the sacrifice (1 don’t 
like to use that word, I’m no martyr or 
model husband, Heaven knows!) when, I 
say, he has decided the matter in the best 
way for her, it is not the pleasantest thing 
in the world to have his wife refuse to 
accept his reasons, and finding him of 
decided mind also, to go about with set 
lips and miserable eyes. 

You will grant that under a week of 
such circumstances a solitude a deux is 
to be fled from at the earliest opportunity. 
From the night, a week before, when 
Helen had congratulated me upon being 
invited to be attorney for the Denver and 
Rio Grande, and I had briefly told her 
that I had no intention of accepting it 
and asking her to begin a new menage 
and make new friends in the sage-brush 
wastes of Arizona—from that very argu- 
ment which ended in my request that the 
subject should not be alluded to again, 
life at home was a nerve-racking series of 
attempts to be natural. 

The idea of Helen’s continued protest- 
ing! As if I hadn’t grown up with her 
from youngster-hood and seen the things 
which her nature requires just as the rest 
of us need air. It would kill Helen to 
. have to live more than a hundred miles 
from her mother—she would lose all in- 
terest in life away from these girls and 
men she had grown up with—and the 
babies to whom she is godmother and sil- 








but her insistence and blindness to reason, 
to say nothing of her final injured cool- 
ness—well, as I said, I was glad enough 
to get away to the gayety of Scott’s yacht 
for a breathing space. 

Helen didn’t bubble over when I hand- 
ed her Scott’s note, but she seemed willing 
enough to go, so on Friday afternoon I 
left the office early, met her at the Grand 
Central at four, and by dinner time we 
were at Bridgeport on the white deck of 
the yacht lying at anchor off Black Rock. 

We were the last arrivals, and a jolly 
lot we were who sipped our coffee under 
the stars and watched the great eye of the 
channel light-house blink and disappear 
and blink again. Scott always knew the 
right kinds of people to put together ; that 
is, if there were to be any gunpowders on 
board, there were no matches invited. On 
this occasion I decided that we were large- 
ly of the soda water variety. The remarks 
were all surface wit—you know the kind 
—a pop and froth of laughter that is all 
over in a minute. Only worth a nickel, 
too, but it was pleasing and refreshing 
somehow, after those intense days at 
home. Besides it gave me time, when it 
wasn’t my turn to pop, to think—I had a 
lot of thinking about Helen to do. She 
sat over by the rail facing me. I could 
only see her hands in her lap and the 
white outline of her coat against the black 
sky. She didn’t laugh very much—I won- 
dered if she was thinking, too. 


Heaven keep all my friends from a diet 
of soda-pop—especially if they are afloat 
on the deep, cut off from fresh supplies! 
By the third morning we had all tacitly 
admitted our weariness of that form of 
intellectual nourishment—and each one 
of us had retired to his or her deck chair, 
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to try for a while “the gentle art of enjoy- 
ing oneself.” 

I smiled as I noticed the various forms 
the art was taking. Mrs. Armand, the 
plump, vivacious matron in black and dia- 
monds (not more of the latter than are 
good taste on a yacht, of course), was 
yawning over a green-covered volume with 
purple trees and gold letters on the front 
and more purple trees on the back. (I 
wish I had the designing of book covers, 
but that is in passing.) 

Carlton Brier was napping in the 
shadow of Miss Greville’s deck-chair. He 
is forty-five, and as handsome a man as 
ever was made on the big dark lines, a 
rousing good fellow and as poor as a 
mouse. And if Carlton napped in the 
morning, you can depend upon it there 
was “nothing doing.” 

Harricott, the blonde English lad whose 
life is gold-lined and automobile-trimmed, 
was walking up and down, smiling at the 
sallies of black-eyed little Miss Van Dyne. 

Weedon, the cynic and dyspeptic, was 
reading a fat book—probably statistics on 
proper and improper mastication—Helen 
and Kitty Scott weren’t in sight—Scott 
was aft, talking to the captain. 

Well, this quiet state of things lasted 
about half an hour, then presto! Some- 
body produced a brand new, shiny, uncut 
magazine from somewhere, and we all be- 
gan to quarrel. We were matching for it 
when Scott sauntered up and suggested 
like a tactful host that some one pick out 
a good tale and read it aloud to the crowd. 
So we matched for that, and it fell to Miss 
Greville. She picked out a story, and we 
all drew up our deck chairs in a circle. 

I haven’t the faintest idea what the 
name of the tale was, but after all, that 
doesn’t matter. It was a good piece of 
work—at least it began so. 

The hero was a young lawyer of the 
promising, hopeful kind that I guess 
Helen thought I was when she married 
me. I looked at her once or twice when 
the story began, but she didnt’ turn in my 
direction, and her mouth hadn’t gone up 
much at the corners. 

Well, as I said, the hero was an ambi- 
tious young idiot, and was especially anx- 
ious to make a start at law, so that he 
could hurry up and ask a certain girl to 
preside over his coffee pot. They were en- 
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gaged, but the coffee pot picture seemed a 
long way off. But one day, just as the 
man was getting discouraged, a case was 
offered him that looked mighty fine to a 
beginner. A certain old gentleman had 
left an interesting will which his niece 
was trying to break, and if the hero could 
win for the other side and defeat the gir!’s 
lawver (who was one of the biggest men 
in the State) his fame would be pretty 
well clinched. All his friends congratu- 
lated him on getting the chance, and the 
best (or rather the worst of it, as he 
found out later) was that he felt perfectly 
sure he had the right side. So he threw 
his hat up in the air, treated his friends 
all round and accepted the case. 

Then he found out that the niece, the 
girl he would be fighting, was his fiancee! 
Naturally, his first impulse was to with- 
draw his acceptance, but just as he was 
hunting round for a pen or stamp oi 
something, a note came from the girl, a 
nice, ambiguous note, telling him that it 
was a business matter and that he mustn’t 
be influenced by any unbusiness-like feel- 
ings he might have in regard to her. 

So the hero’s professional ambition 
sprang up again for a minute, and then 
his feeling for the girl began to fight with 
that, and he began to pace the floor ant 
ask himself what he should do. 

I tell you we were all pretty interested 
Helen was leaning forward and Weedon’s 
mastication book had fallen under his 
chair. Miss Greville’s voice went on, fol- 
lowing the conflicting thoughts of the poor 
chap. 

“Suddenly there was a loud cry in the 
stern, and we saw the sailors all rush to 
one side. “Man overboard!” some one 
shouted ; a life-preserver was thrown out, 
and orders began to be shouted “to put 
her about into the wind!” We all sprang 
up and rushed to the rail. I tell you, noth- 
ing less than a man overboard would have 
stopped that story. We hung over as far 
as we could, and watched the life pre- 
server go out into the white wake, and we 
saw the sailor strike out for it. Of course 
he got hold in time, and was hauled in, 
mad and shivering. Then we turned back 
to our deck chairs for the rest of the 
tale—that is, all except Miss Greville. 

But Miss Greville evidently hadn’t seen 
many rescues, and she got pretty well ex- 
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cited. . Just before the man grabbed the 
rope, | had heard her breath coming fast, 
and I noticed that her hands which still 
held the forgotten magazine were clasped 
so tightly that the nails marked her 
flesh. 

After the rest of us had turned away she 
still stood there, watching the thing to 
the very end. Then when the last drip- 
ping foot was safely deposited on the deck, 
she gave a little cry of relief and clapped 
her hands. 

Imagine our horror! Out into the wind 
and down into the sound it went—our 
magazine—rustling away like a_yellow- 
winged bird—and with it went our poor 
hero still pacing the floor and wringing 
his hands! 

Well, it wasn’t any use. Some one 
rushed madly for a boat hook, but at the 
rate we were clipping along, we had lost 
sight of the thing in the swirls of foam 
before I had a chance to shout “Another 
man overboard !” 

After we had lamented and scolded 
all around, we turned to the culprit. “Miss 
Greville will have to finish the story,” we 
said. 

Just then Scott stepped in with his 
hostful suggestions. “Let everybody fin- 
ish it as he or she likes,” he said, “and 
we'll compare endings.” 

Weedon flung out both hands. “Why 
didn’t we lose that magazine yesterday ?” 
he groaned. Weedon always did shirk re- 
sponsibilities. But, as Mededith says, 
“One is not altogether fit for the battle of 
life who is engaged in a perpetual con- 
tention with his dinner.” 

“Shut up, Weedon,” Brier commanded. 
“We're going to do it alphabetically,” and 
it won’t be up to you for a long time. Now 
then, begin, Mrs. Armand.” 

Mrs. Armand clasped her plump, be- 
diamoned hands and gazed out over the 
water. 

“Well, the hero decided to keep the 
case,” she began. “So he tried to forget 
about the gir] and win his side. And he 
was terribly eloquent, and «il the papers 
talked about him. But just as he was 


about to make a last thrilling oration 
(Mrs. Armand’s husband was in the shoe 
business) he happened to glance across 
the hushed court-room, and there he saw 
the girl, her face white and trembling, 


and he forgot everything else in the 
world “ 

“And shouting, ‘All for love,’ rushed 
across the room, clasped the girl in his 
arms and lost his case,” Weedon inter- 
rupted. 

“Hi, there, Weedon, it isn’t your turn,” 
Scott called. ‘Brier comes next.” 

Carlton Brier straightened his long 
frame and took the cigarette from his 
mouth. 

“Mine’s brief,” he said. ‘““The man had 
a good friend who came to him in the mid- 
dle of his pacing and told him to go ahead 
with the case; so, being a sensible chap, 
he went in and won, and cinched his career 
for the rest of his life.” 

“But what about the girl?” Miss Gre- 
ville asked. She was looking intently at 
Brier. 

He laughed and took another puff. 
“Why, of course, she wouldn’t speak to 
him after he had made her lose all her 
money, so he went on a cruise in the Med- 
iterranean and she married a gilt-edged 
pork-packer in Chicago.” 

Brier sat back comfortably in his chair. 
“Next!” he said. 

Miss Greville clasped and unclasped her 
hands. 

“Mine is something like Mr. Brier’s,” 
she said. “The man went ahead and won 
the case, and made the girl lose the 
money. 

“The girl wasn’t angry at all; he only 
thought she was, and on the night before 
he started for the Mediterranean she sent 
for him and told him that it didn’t mat- 
ter whether she was rich and he was poor 
—or, or anything.” 

Miss Greville finished breathlessly, and 
her face flushed as she sank back in her 
chair. Brier was smiling lazily. I saw 
Miss Greville glance at him quickly, but 
he shook his head. He had evidently de- 
cided upon the Mediterranean cruise for 
his hero. 

“Harricott! where’s Harricott?” Wee- 
don asked. We all looked around, but 
Harricott had slipped away. He realizes 
his duty in society, Harricott does, as the 
Appreciative Audience and the Motor- 
Trip Furnishing Branch. 

“Now, it’s up to you, Trent,” Scott 
turned to me. “Or rather Mrs. Trent 
and you. Place aux dames.” 
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Helen was tearing a bit of paper into 
fine shreds in her lap. 

“No, you first,” she said, without look- 
ing up. “Arthur comes before Helen.” 

“Oh, well,” I said easily, “I think you 
have made entirely too much out of the 
situation. The man did the natural thing, 
of course, the only thing he could do, 
which was to put aside the girl’s note (of 
course an expected protest) and _ refuse 
to accept the case.” 

Dora Van Ryne began tw protest. “Oh, 
make more of a story than that,” but Scott 
pacified her. 

“Wait till we have Mrs. Trent’s version 
—then we’ll have a recess and everybody 
can talk at once.” 

Helen began to arrange the pieces of 
paper in her lap into a pattern. There 
was a bright pink spot in each cheek, and 
she talked very fast. 

“The man was a fine fellow,” she said, 
looking out over the water, “but ne wasn’t 
used to seeing the two sides of things. 
So he believed that there was only one 
sacrifice to be made, and that was the sac- 
rifice of his career for the sake of the girl. 
It never occurred to him that he was sel- 
fish in wishing to monopolize all the sac- 
rifice. He cared more for the girl than 
for his career, but he never considered 
that the girl might care more for his ca- 
reer than for her money, or herself. 

“So, when the man insisted upon refus- 
ing to accept the case, she wrote another 
note—he had so evidently not understood 
the first one-—and this time she spoke 
very plainly. She wrote sometning like 
this: ‘If you won’t (supposing you win) 








accept the sacrifice of my money, why 
should you expect me to accept the sacri 
fice of your career ?” 

“And then she ended by telling him 
what she believed about a man’s work— 
that when he had ““touched the core of 
his capacities,’ when he was putting his 
best into his work, there was little place 
for woman in his thoughts. She might 
inspire in victory or compensate in loss, 
but she would come before and after—the 
completion of his life, perhaps, but not 
the whole.” 

Helen stopped abruptly, and looked 
down at the bits of paper in her lap. We 
were silent for an instant. 

“Well, did he still refuse; did he miss 
her point?” Brier asked, after a long 
silence. 

For a fraction of a second Helen’s eyes 
were on ine. Then, “He accepted, didn’t 
he?” I said. 

Helen nodded. 

“Gee! you ought to be a novelist, Mrs. 
Trent!” Weedon looked at her with ad- 
miration. “Wasn’t that realistic, though. 
You’ve got the ‘touch,’ all right.” 

“But you didn’t finish,’ Dora Van 
Dyne pouted. “He accepted, but did he 
win the case ?” 

Helen was looking at the water again. 
The corners of her lips curved upward 
just enough to bring out two dimples. 
(Jove, I’d almost forgotten she had them.) 

“Did he win?” Helen repeated over to 
herself, 

I leaned forward and pulled the rug up 
over her knees. 

“She won,” I said, absently. 














BY ROCKWELL D. HUNT 


ATURE has done her 
part with lavish hand. 
Our Yosemite, Tahoe, 
Santa Cruz and Men- 
docino _ redwoods, 
Mariposa and Tuol- 
umne Big Trees; our 
snow-crowned moun- 

tains of Siskiyou and Inyo, our Lake 

County, with its myriads of wonder-work- 

ing springs, our seaside attractions from 

north to sunny south—these are sample 
dishes from the menu infinitely rich in 
quality, in variety inexhaustible. 
Americans are slow at becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with California’s best, 
except at long range, and in the externals 
of conventionality. Even our own home 
people, jaded dwellers in teeming cities 
and faithful farmers after harvest in our 
opulent valleys, are slow to come to their 
own. Multitudes have never yet known 
the joy of the camp. And it is an abound- 
ing joy that multiplies with the sharing. 
To insure a successful camping trip, 
three conditions must be present. First, 
congenial company; second, wholesome 
provision in ample supply; third, ade- 
quate means of getting from place to 
place in your own time, and not at the 
signal of a conductor or the crack of the 
stage driver’s whip. The third is best 
secured for most occasions by a stoutly- 

built covered spring wagon, drawn by a 

span of sound, true-and-tried horses; for 

rare oceasions, the tough, sure-footed 
pack-horse is the sime qua non. 
Under the second head great depend- 





ence may be placed in gun and rod; but 
experience has fully demonstrated that it 
is not the part of wisdom to subject the 
enormous appetites of California camp 
life to the monotony induced by an ex- 
clusive diet of wild game and fish. The 
commissary department is simplified by 
the infinite variety of prepared foods of 
wholesome quality now everywhere avail- 
able, and by the camp devises of an inven- 
tive generation. Yet nothing quite takes 
the place of the “flap jacks” of our fathers 
and the “Dutch Ovens” of our mothers. 
A bewilderment of foods and of dishes in 
camp is a delusion and a snare. 

I lay chief stress on the first condition, 
good camp company. Boon companions 
will suffer dire hardship, hard luck, and 
even low provisions, and yet report a 
splendid time on returning from a trip, 
but no amount of material success will 
compensate for the absence of a congenial 
camp mate. 

I have been specially favored. In Yo- 
semite it was my joy to make camp at the 
base of Three Brothers peaks with two 
brothers of my own as companions. We 
called it Camp Tres Fratres. The snail- 
pace of the burros creeping along from 
splendor to splendor was not to our lik- 
ing, but in bounding health and vigor we 
were free to make record time from Senti- 
nel Dome to Glacier Point and on down 
the zig-zagging trail to the picturesque 
little chapel on the floor of the valley op- 
posite grand El Capitan. The conven- 
tional life of the so-called rich, lounging 
around the lobby of the hotels—we would 
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CAMPING OUT 


have none of that: give us the freedom 
of the camp and the more intimate wealth 
of sublime nature. With face to ground 
we were lulled reluctantly to sleep by the 
grateful thunderings of the ponderous, 
magical, miracle of God, to be awakened 
in early morn by a warbling robin who 
had builded her a nest in a near-by pine 
sapling, fearing no evil. 

Very different, though not a whit less 
charming, was the prospect at Tahoe, with 


camp cosily set under those balsamic pines 


—the wind soughing through the upper 
branches. What possibilities of delight 
north, east, south, west, with camp head- 
quarters here on the border of that most 
beautiful of all lakes. Here the true 
lover of nature forgets his gun, and for a 
time even his rod, as he in grateful hu- 
mility drinks in the myriad marvels of 
creation at its finest. How entrancing 
was the moon’s shimmer upon the dancing 
waves as we sat at the base of majestic 
Tallac, our gaze losing itself in the pale 
distance on the lake’s bosom. No dream 
of record-breaking time here, whether en- 
joying a boating excursion to the enchant- 
ed haunts of Emerald Bay or looking 
down from the heights of Tallac upon a 
panorama of snowy areas with jutting 
peaks, mountain lakes, and meadows of 
brilliant green—all fit for the.eyes of 
gods. No haste, I say, amid these sur- 
roundings ; for she who was my chief com- 
panion then has since assumed charge of 
my household affairs. What is so rare as 
a moonlit night on the lake! 

John Bidwell, prince of California pio- 
neers, was my chief in a memorable camp- 
ing trip in the northern Sierras. What a 
magnificent camper was Bidwell! What 
a world of experience, what a wealth of 
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reminiscence! What a knowledge; what 
unbounded hospitality! Not while life 
lasts can I forget the gentle yet command- 
ing greatness of this man whose friend- 
ships and benefactions were as broad as 
his spreading acres of Rancho Chico. 
“Annie,” he remarked to his charming 
wife the first morning, “we must see how 
many plants we can name to-day,” and 
before nightfall some four score, from 
tiniest lichen to the stately pinus ponder- 
osa, had been accorded their proper names 
at sight. It is said that the general could 
at the age of eighty give the scientific 
names of all the plants of every descrip- 
tion, indigenous and introduced, that 
grew on his vast estate of 25,000 acres. 
He had a passion for science, whether as- 
tronomy or geology, and delighted to en- 
tertain in camp as well as mansion visit- 
ing scientists from far and near. He 
loved poetry as well as science, and how 
pleasant it was to hear the becoming 
verses from Wordsworth or Longfellow, or 
a psalm of David from the lips of this 
venerable man. 

Withal he was a_ benefactor to his 
neighbors. The real objective point of 
this and many another of his camping 
trips was the survey and improvement of 
mountain roads. Scores of miles of the 
public highway, resurveyed and greatly 
improved, will long continue as evidences 
of the devotion of the Father of Chico. 

[ shall forget many of the sights of that 
short trip in the region of Lassen’s Peak 
—it was in itself far from sensational— 
but the wholesomeness and uplift of its 
companionship shall never pass. Nature 
has indeed dealt lavishly with California, 
but she has nurtured too few noble men 
like John Bidwell. 
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7} E WAS of that sort of 
men to whom if you 
say they shouldn’t, 
they answer “they 
will,” and if you tell 
them they should, 
they won’t. 

He was going 
away from staid old vacation lands, and he 
wanted to try something just a bit differ- 
ent from his friend, who was summering 
in the Riviera, and his other friend, in 
Algiers, and the college chum of years 
standing who had gone to Australia. In 
short, he wanted to dispell the illusions 
his friends might all have of some little- 
known land. 

He had heard that in Turkey there 





were new worlds to conquer, and that, if 
one wanted to run the risk, he could go 
by horse through the most delightful re- 
gion in Europe, the Ivan Planina (or 
ridge) of the Balkans. So he started for 
that little district—the Sandchak of Novi- 
pazar. 

In the first place how should he get 
there? By rail from Buda-Pest to Sara- 
jevo, that was easy. But all the way 
down people told him not to go beyond 
that point. 

“You will never come out alive; you 
will certainly regret it!” 

Then when he got to Sarajevo, the 
capital of Bosnia, he heard another story. 

“The Austro-Hungarians are occupy- 
ing all that section of Turkey as far north 
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as Plevlje, and if you go in the post stage 
you go in perfect safety. Even now they 
are building the railway to that point, 
down the plague spot of Europe.” 

Where was the post stage? He inquired 
at the post-office. 

There was an affable Austrian on duty, 
and he enlightened him, pleasantly. 

“It leaves three times a week, and it is 
an experience. Yah, you really should 
take it!” 

So he wanted to do, but there was no 
room in the diligence until three days af- 
terward. Result, he took “place.” 

The eventful day arrived, as it must, 
when he should venture into new vacation 
lands, the famous sandchak or district of 
Novi-pazar. Incidentally, the post dili- 
gence left at four in the morning, and all 
four passengers were warned that if not 
on time, it would bow! along to the end 
of the Austrian occupation, and into Trr- 
kish domains without them. The fare 
was a mere trifle, five dollars and four 
cents, and you could take ten kilograms 


of free baggage along, providing that this 
was not in wooden or iron trunks. In 
other words, it must be in parcels, for 
out there leather wallets were totally un- 
known. 

The ticket further went on to say that 
you couldn’t smoke if any one else ob- 
jected. Then you could take no dogs. 
Furthermore, you had to declare the value 
of vour baggage, otherwise you couldn’t 
recover. 

The only possible loss seemed to be 
from highwaymen, so that the American 
didn’t particularly relish this last state- 
ment. But it was there, both in Croat 
and in German, on the large white ticket, 
and there was no way out of it. 

He studied the map of the route. It 
really meant very little. He was to go due 
southeast of Sarajevo to Plevlje, but as 
matters of fact, he would first travel south 
to Croljavac, then southeast along the 
Maljacka and the mountains to Goro- 
vic, and after that paralleling the river to 
Praca and Cemernica, and to the boun- 
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dary of Bosnia and Turkey. If, then, he 
went on, remained to be seen. 

He had them wake him at three—at 
the Hotel Bosnia. Then, while the porter 
took his valise to the post-office, he in- 
vested in sausage at a neighboring gro- 
cer’s, as he had been advised to do. 

The *bus, of course, was not ready when 
he got to the post. That was all part of 
the programme, enabling the cheery 


young barmaid at the stand where the 
liquors are dispensed to the waiters to in- 
dulge in flirtations with guests. 

He, too, had his coffee, then stepped 
into the diligence. 

It seemed quite the limit of transpor- 
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whole, was quite friendly, and a peasant 
woman who spoke the Serb language only, 
were the only others aboard. The fourth 
passenger, evidently, was late, so they set 
out without him. 

Out of the city, out through the dark, 
empty streets, in the night, and with the 
military bugles blowing, as they rounded 
the corners, the start was made. Despite 
the cravenette and the heavy underwear, 
it was cold, withal that it was well to- 
ward the end of August. 

Here and there, out of the dark, an 
electric-light flickered at the corners; 
otherwise this outset of the ride was much 
as Dickens described coaching on similar 
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tation, this canvas-covered affair. One 
could enter from either side, and there 
were two seats for two persons each, fac- 
ing one another within. In front was the 
seat for driver and guard. To see the lat- 
ter take his place, gun in hand, sent a 
sudden thrill to the heart. 

Meantime, down in the bottom, and in 
. the rear of the seats, they were stacking 
parcels that would go by mail far into the 
interior. 

A pock-marked, non-talkative Serb, 
who spoke German, and who, on_ the 


stilly nights in England. The driver and 
the guard were discussing ‘tthe mail— 
thirty-four parcels in all—wood boxes, 
card board and bundles. 

The others aboard were silent—so he 
sank back into his seat, on the right, in 
the rear, to doze. 

Ahead, in fact all day to the end (for, 
by law, the two must keep in sight of each 
other), there rumbled the box-like post 
wagon, also a two-horse equipage, with 
driver and armed guard on top. 

His own guard had his gun in instant 
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readiness now, and it and the uniform, 
added their powerful part in giving haz- 
ard to the prospect. 

It seemed as though everywhere was 
silence—silence only—save when _ the 
church bells chimed the hour or the elec- 
tric light globes, swayed by the breeze, 
creaked above the stage’s rumble, and of 
the night one heard some distant cocks, 
and their cries seemed warnings that this 
trip might be in the end fatal. Nearer, 
geese, too, cackled angrily at the driver, 
in the red jacket lined with blue, red 
trousers, tall boots and red cap with a 
button—as he lashed at them with his 
whip. 

Again and again the bugle sounded oui 
on the silent night, ordering teams to give 
right of way to his Majesty’s mail. 

Then they were in the country, on a 
rustic’s pike. In place of the bugle now 
the driver substituted a shrill whistle 
when some wagon blocked the way. The 
colder it grew the more the passengers 
huddled far in the wagon’s depths, and 
maintained a half-conscious doze. There 
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were no covers in the stage, and with the 
growing altitude it became actually icy. 

Then a second post wagon joined the 
cavaleade, and the three rolled out, pro- 
cession-wise, as in England in coaching 
days. The whistle, the horn, the night, 
and the guard with the gun; then the 
mountains, and the increasing cold, one 
would have slept away with the monotony 
of them, but that the hands and the feet 
were freezing. 

Dim, high forms of mountains on right 
and left became gradually more visible, 
and now and then a pack-train of mules 
was signaled ahead from the vanguard 
of the post train. 

Just at the time when sleep had come, 
the stage came to a halt. 

Of course it must be robbers! 

Instead, it was a young signal corps 
officer, who had overslept himself, and 
hurried by puzzling bridle-paths to over- 
take the stage. He greeted one and all in 
German as he took his, the fourth, place 
in the stage; spoke of the white frost on 
the fields, and how nice it would be if 
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they could stop in at the kavana, all lit 
up, just beyond, for some coffee. Then he 
looked at the moon and the clear, spark- 
ling stars, and likewise fell asleep. 

So, too, did the American. When he 
did wake—once or twice—they were pass- 
ing a church, or an occasional wagon, 
with the driver walking beside his horses, 
or some more of the innumerable pack- 
trains, while the ever-rising, towering 
mountains were always just perceptible 
in the dusk. 

When daybreak came, they were fol- 
lowing the line of a new spur of railway, 
then just under construction. Instinct- 
ively, while they breathed on their hands 
and shuffled their feet in an attempt to 
fight that stinging cold, they compared 
this ride to American travel, even in olden 
times, and then to what it would be here, 
perhaps, three years hence, when the 
railway got this far into Bosnia. And 
meantime he was congratulating himself 
that he had made the trip now, and se- 
cured this taste of old-fashioned staging. 

Everything, too, served for distraction. 


A great herd of pack-horses, tied to- 
gether with clothes-line, and a peasant | 
walking at their head or their sides, served 
for a moment to ward off sleep. Then the 
mutual expressing of the wish for sun-up 
or for covers, kept the four in some sort 
of life. 

It was quarter past five when the sun 
made its first appearance over the moun- 
tains, and one could begin to see things 
distinctly. The mountain peaks grew 
yellow against a ground-work of brown, 
and great valleys of pines seemed to 
open. 

A passenger suggested that they tie the 
covers to the side entry to the stage, and 
they found it a little warmer, now that 
the draft was shut off, only that obstructed 


* the view! 


Time seemed to pass very slowly. At 
5.25 they were stopping in the twilight 
at two little homes, and while the sweat 
rose in steams off the horses’ backs, and 
their breath, too, floated skyward, they 
worked fingers and legs that were stiff 
with cold, and tried to break the frozen 
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silence by suggesting they imitate the 
peasants they saw outside, with the queer, 
be-turbaned fezes of red, twisted cloth— 
and walk side by side with the horses. 

Those peasants interested the Ameri- 
can deeply. There were some who wore 
European attire throughout, excepting for 
conventional fezes. ‘There were others 
who had the Bosnic fez—that of the red, 
twisted cloth. There were others with a 
handkerchief about the head. Most of 
them carried bags of alternate gray and 
brown stripes on their backs. 

They were all prone to argument, and 
notably so one with whom the  stage- 
driver picked a quarrel, because the peas- 
ant refused to return an article he had 
found on the road. 

Other men in ordinary attire, but with 
great alpen-stocks, to whose tops bouquets 
of fresh flowers were tied, and with a 
“ruck sack” on the back and typical Swiss 
caps (even to the green felt and one 
feather), were likewise clambering on to 
the deep blue mountains, where the sun- 
light had not yet fallen. 

Rapidly, now, however, the light of day 
was spreading over the endless peaks, and 
at a kavana where the cavalcade stopped 
that the three drivers and guards might go 
in to their coffee, the cocks were pro- 
claiming the fact. Mean-time, for fifteen 
minutes or so of the halt, the four inside 
the *bus were freezing. 

Some pack-horses, with great loads of 
hay wrapped entirely round their bodies, 
made themselves objects of envy, for their 
covers. Likewise, some peasants, in the 
thread-crossed brown slippers, the black 
stockings rising to heavy red garters, the 
white trousers and the long white vests, 
beneath queer coats of black, who seemed 
not to heed the temperature a trifle. 

With full dawn the mists on the Balkan 
peaks ahead were dispelled rapidly, and 
the fogs fell away into a vale of blue 
clouds, one of the prettiest sights in the 
world. 

If only it had been warmer, that one 
could rightly enjoy overlooking ther 
peaks—some with slopes well-tilled and 
patched by crops, the others wooded and 
their slopes irregular, though well-covered 
by vegetation. 

And the music of the road, too—it was 
so pretty—but for one’s shivering! Where 
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the black-gowned peasants walked at the 
leading animal’s head a bell swung, tink- 
ling merrily the live-long day. Every 
train had its different burden, too. Here 
were thirteen burros, laden all with hides, 
coming out of the mountains as the pack- 
trains do far away in India. Yonder, 
others had a keg at each side of the horse 
with olives, perhaps, for the valley. 

Down in one vale was a goat-pen, and 
the alpenstock bearers made for it on a 
run, perhaps for the goat’s milk or cheese, 
while the other trains wound on in the 
forest. 

Wagons hauling supplies for the new 
railway, or great kegs of material under 
tarpaulin, so as to resemble American 
beer wagons, became numerous by six, 
when, frozen to the bone, the first creek 
was reached, and with each yard of ascent 
the mercury seemed to fall lower. 

Then they took to the forest of pines— 
very erect and laden with balsam. Pines 
seemed to cover even the crags, and where 
there were windows were farm houses 
with great white-washed ovens in their 
gardens, beneath a protective roof. There 
was the summer villa of a consul here also, 
in a great ever-green preserve, and across 
the way was an inn. 

That was the first morning’s stop—it 
was only six-ten now. The wagons drove 
off to a military reservation (which no 
stranger may enter), that the guards 
might breakfast. The travelers remained 
behind. 

They went to the inn, but it was closed. 
Luckily, over the road was another, the 
han. or tavern of Bale. Out of the cold, 
through the guest room of the inn, into 
the kitchen, where cooking was in progress 
on a most modern range, the travelers 
flocked. Two or three women, wearing 
very cheap gowns, were engaged in pre- 
paring breakfast. 

There were scrambled eggs and black 
bread—that was all, excepting, of course, 
coffee. Would it do? Most certainly, yes. 

So, while the eggs were cooking, they 
thawed out, and discussed the cold, the 
worse after yesterday’s rain. Then they 
looked out the window at the great pano- 
rama of beautiful, forested mountains, 
rolling beyond the barnyards. 

Their hands finally warm, and the chat 
at an end, they withdrew to the guest 
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room, where the floor was of planks, and 
the walls had a green plaster, and the 
ceiling was of heavy, raised boards. In 
one corner was a bed, and beside it a 
sofa. Then there was a little iron stove 
and a sewing machine, some tables and 
chairs. Ever since 1885, when the sol- 
diers were quartered here, the Magyars 
had run the place. Now, however, the 
soldiers were useless for protection, as 
there were no longer any robbers about. 

They gave other interesting gossip, too, 
of the hunting club of Turkind beys, close 
by, that was kept so exclusive because of 
the price of membership, and which had 
wiped out practically all the big game, 
notably bear and wild boar, leaving only a 
few deer and chamois. 

Then they called attention to the sun, 
rising on the pine-clad mountains. After 
that they let them go on with the coffee. 

There was time to spare still before the 
wagons returned. Nearby at the roadside 
was a kavana, ail of white plaster, and 
with over-hanging roof. The door was 
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open, and inside on a divan or bench, 
against the wall, sat the Turk, cross- 
legged, at his tray, with the cafe can and 
the little, handleless cup, the sugar and 
spoon, swilling the live-long day. 

The American photoed him and his 
home and inn. Then he took a “snap” 
of a passing Serb by his horse, and the 
man shook his hands in exceedingly grate- 
ful thanks. 

Wagons with supplies went by in as- 
tounding numbers, showing the import- 
ance of the trade route that the new rail- 
way will take to connect with the Oriental 
Express in the future. 

After that, it was time to go on. 

Did he want to go? He had had only 
a taste of the Balkans! The Turkish 
coffee, the han, the out-door oven, appealed 
to him greatly. It was getting warmer 
now, too—that the sun was up! Of 
course he did! So he went. 

On to the heart of the sandchak, and 
the trip was as unique as any he had heard 
of before. 


THE SEA 


BY 


ARTHUR POWELL 


HE wind is high, though clear the sky; 
The great seas rise and fall- 
Like the heaving breasts of a monstrous shape 
Spawned in some under hall, 
Where the ceiling is light as the green of the grape, 
And the floor dark,—dark as a pall. 


The big ship swings; the rigging sings; 
The deck is a swivelled plane; 

We painfully cling and climb, till now, 
One beat, we are level again; 

Then down we slide with the dipping bow 
To a clank-and-creak refrain. 


Before the gale, with swelling sail, 
We reel in drunken glee; 

The brute we ride is the wind-whipped tide 
That heavily rolls a-lee; 

There, where the lash has cut the hide, 
The crystal spray flies free. 
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xey ITTLE MUSKY _ had 
been born about the 
first of February, in 
one of the conical- 
shaped muskrat 
houses upon the 
island in the great 
river. He had been 
one of a family of nine rats, for the musk- 
rat always has a good, large family. His 
parents lived in a three-story house, about 
six feet high, and six or seven feet in di- 
ameter. ‘The muskrat houses had been 
built higher than usual the autumn be- 
fore, for by some wild instinct, the wary 
rats expected unusual freshets in. the 
spring; and their prophecies usually came 
true. By observing these sagacious little 
creatures, man can often get valuable hints 
as to the weather, for many months ahead. 

When the winter is to be long and cold, 
they build the rush and reed walls of their 
houses thicker, both to keep out the cold 
and to serve them as provender. When 
there is to be high water in the spring, 
they build their houses high, so that they 
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will not be drowned out when the freshet 
comes. 

The family of muskrats to which 
Musky belonged, had been very cozy in 
their nicely constructed house, where 
they nestled close to their mother’s warm 
fur and were content. It was _ several 
weeks before they were large enough to 
crawl about, but they grew much faster 
than other small creatures, so in two 
months they were exploring the house for 
themselves. 

3efore the spring freshet came they 
were large enough to go outside, and run 
about in the tunnels that the old musk- 
rats had made in the snow. ‘These tun- 
nels were very winding and led from point 
to point, where provender had been stored. 

About the middle of April there were 
several days of hard rain, and the ice in 
the river broke up, and the spring flood 
began. 

At first the three conical houses on the 
island had seemed very secure, for they 
were on a high point, and several feet 
above water. But an ice-jam was formed 
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in the river below, and the water rose 
rapidly. This was something that the 
rats had not expected; so, like the wisest 
of us, they were taken unawares. Soon 
the water came into the lower story of 
their house, and they went to the second 
floor. Then that, too, became flooded, and 
they went to the third and last. But the 
water still rose, and the fate of the poor 
muskrats looked dubious. The water was 
so deep about their house that they could 
not escape by the water passage, and reach 
a place of refuge before their breath and 
strength would be gone. Finally, the 
floor of their last refuge became wet, and 
they huddled up in one corner, frightened 
and miserable. 

Then a lucky accident delivered them 
from the trap in which they had been 
caught, for a log came rushing and tum- 
bling about in the current, and stove in 
the top of their house, and their escape 
was made more easy. 

But where should they flee, for on every 
side was water, water, water, and nothing 
but water. It was not placid and inviting, 
as they were used to see it, but turbulent 
and angry, and they feared it with an un- 
known fear. 

Soon a long, queer object began slowly 
moving across the meadows, towards the 
island. Occasionally a bright flame would 
leap from this strange thing, and a thun- 
derous noise would reverberate across the 
water. The muskrats did not know what 
it all meant, but it doubled their fears, 
which were already great. 

Soon the monster drew near the island 
and its three conical houses, and the old 
rats became alarmed. They were all out 
on the top of the house now, and could 
see the moving object quite plainly. Then 
the thunder stick spoke again, louder and 
more terribly than it had before, and one 
of the old rats and three of the children 
rolled, kicking and splashing, into the 
river, and the water about them was red 
with blood. Then a friendly plank came 
floating by, and the remaining old musk- 
rat, and three of the youngsters swam and 
. climbed upon it. Bang, bang, bang, went 
the thunder stick again, and the old musk- 
rat and two of the children on the plank 
tumbled off, as the others had done from 
the top of their house; and little Musky 
was left alone upon the plank, in a hostile 
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and terrible world. But the water was 
more merciful than man, for the current 
bore him swiftly away, out of reach of the 
thunder-stick. 

On, on, the current swept the friendly 
plank, and this queer little mariner was 
borne far away from all familiar things, 
and never again in his adventurous life 
did he see any of his own family. Some- 
times the plank rushed through narrows 
with a speed that fairly took his breath 
away, and then it glided gently along, 
where the river was broad and not so tur- 
bulent. Once it rushed into a whirlpool 
and was sent spinning round and round. 
The poor rat became quite dizzy, and near- 
ly lost his hold, but he knew intuitively 
that his only hope was in clinging tight, 
so he clung. 

Several times the plank shot under long 
bridges, where the swollen waters nearly 
washed the floor. At another point it shot 
over a great dam, with the speed of an 
arrow. 

Finally, after several hours, it was car- 
ried into back water, and lodged in some 
bushes, and Musky’s travels ceased for a 
while, for which he was very glad, for it 
tired him and made him so dizzy he could 
hardly tell water from land. 

Soon another plank came floating by 
and lodged still nearer the shore, so he 
left the plank that had served him so well, 
and swam to the second one, and from that 
to an old log, until at last he was on 
land. Here his first care was to eat some 
last year’s dead water grass, and stop 
the gnawing at his vitals. Then he crawled 
into a hole in the bank and went to sleep. 

When he awoke he was sore and stiff, 
but a run in the sand soon restored his 
good feelings. There was plenty of good 
food, both in the wash along the shore, and 
in the reeds and water grasses, so he fared 
very well as far as food was concerned, but 
he was very lonely. He had always had a 
dozen or more young muskrats for play- 
mates and companions, and it seemed 
strange to be left all alone. He had no 
idea where the island in the great river 
could be found again, and soon gave up 
looking for it. 

The second day he made the acquaint- 
ance of a drowned-out skunk, which made 
it a little less lonesome. The skunk did 
not have very much to do with him, but 
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it was nice just to have some one to look 
at, and to know that there were other liv- 
ing things, besides himself, that the flood 
had pushed from their homes. 

After about a week, the flood subsided, 
and the river went back to its old channel. 
The sun then came out warm for the time 
of year and dried up the sand. The young 
muskrat found the sand a great delight, 
and was never tired of playing in it, but 
he soon learned that his element was the 
water. On land he was awkward, and did 
not know just how to make his legs go, but 
in the water they wert all right. So he 
concluded that he was made for swimming 
and kept much to the water. 

‘'wo very serious mishaps befell him 
this first summer, which he might have 
avoided if he had been in the company of 
wiser heads, but he was alone in the world, 
and had to buy all his wisdom. 

One morning in midsummer he was 
playing on the shore, after having made a 
fine breakfast on lily bulbs, when he no- 
ticed a shadow upon the ground beside 
him. It had not been there a second be- 
fore, and he wondered what made it. The 
next second he found out in a way that 
astonished him, for there was a great flap- 
ping above him, and before he knew what 
was about to happen, a large fish-hawk 
had wrapped steely talons about him, and 
strong wings were bearing him away. 

With that instinct of self-preservation 
that is strong in all wild creatures, and 
which tells them to do the right thing at 
the right time, the young rat drew him- 
self up, and buried his teeth in the hawk’s 
leg. 

The old osprey had caught many young 
muskrats before; none of them had ever 
bitten him, but he had taken this one up 
in the wrong manner. It was so sudden 
and unexpected that for a second the hawk 
loosed his grip, and the poor rat dropped 
back into the river, with a suddenness 
that knocked the breath out of his body, 
and left him kicking and gasping on the 
surface of the water. The hawk could 
easily have taken him again, but the musk- 
rat’s teeth had sunk deep into his leg, and 
he concluded to go after a fish instead. 
Fish did not act in that uncivil manner. 

So little Musky escaped this time, but 
he never forgot the lesson. After that, 
whenever he saw the-fish-hawk hovering 
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above the river, he sought a safe shelter, 
and was very careful not to show himself 
until the osprey had gone. Musky’s sec- 
ond adventure, and one from which he 
learned a valuable lesson, was with his 
worst enemy, the mink. 

One evening, when he was playing in 
the shallows of a little brook, which ran 
into the river, he saw a slim, sleek-looking 
animal, not much larger than himself, 
come gliding noiselessly down the brook. 
His movements were all stealthy, and his 
head was turned this way and that, inquir- 
ingly ; his eyes were sharp and beady, and 
Musky did not like his looks, although he 
seemed small and harmless. 

Presently the stranger caught sight of 
the muskrat and fixed his glittering eyes 
upon him. ‘This made Musky feel un- 
comfortable, and, deciding to give the 
fierce little stranger all the room he 
wanted, he moved to the other side of the 
brook, but the mink followed, his eyes 
getting brighter and _ brighter. Then 
Musky concluded the stranger was not to 
his liking, and fled towards the river, 
where there was plenty of water, the mink 
following fast. Out and in among the lily 
pads they raced, the mink gaining on the 
rat, and Musky getting more and more 
frightened. What could this little fury 
want of him? 

When they reached the river, the mink 
was but a few feet behind, and he glided 
after the muskrat like a snake. In his 
great fright, the muskrat did the only 
thing that he could have done to save his 
life. He knew of no burrow in which to 
take refuge, so he swam for deep water, 
and dove to the bottom. His lungs were 
much stronger than those of the mink, so 
by a series of dives he soon winded his 
pursuer, and escaped, hiding in the lily 
pads until he was gone. 

After this thrilling chase, the muskrat’s 
life went on quite uneventfully, until the 
fall freeze. When the rivers and streams 
began to skim over with ice each morning, 
and the grass along the bank was covered 
with hoar-frost, something told the musk- 
rat that snow and cold were coming. He 
knew by some rare instinct that he would 
not always be able to make his breakfast 
at the brook-side, as he now did. 

So with prudent forethought he began 
building a great mound of reeds, rushes, 
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““\ FINE BREAKFAST ON LILY BULBS.” 


lily pads, moss and other plants that grew 
in swampy places. 

Higher and higher he piled this heap 
of plant life, until it was five or six feet 
high, and nearly as far across at the base. 
The inside of this queer haycock he left 
hollow, and when it was finished, he made 
two channels underground, from the in-~ 
side of his house, to the brook. 

He made these channels quite long, so 








that his enemy, the mink, would have a 
hard time holding his breath if he should 
undertake to enter at his front door. 

This queer house that the muskrat had 
built was to serve two purposes. First, 
it was his place of refuge and shelter, and 
secondly it was his food. Who ever heard 
of any one eating his house? But this 
was what the muskrat did, while the 
winter days went by. 
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THE MAN 


WHO INSPIRED 


“RAMONA” 


BY LOUIS J. 


STELLMANN 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE many millions 
who have read Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s fam- 
ous novel of Southern 
California, very few 
realize that the story 
is true, and a. still 
smaller number know 
that the man who inspired a young and 
then unknown writer to produce her mas- 
terpiece has just been laid to rest in 
San Diego. 

Father A. D. Ubach, for forty years 
priest of St. Joseph’s Church in San 
Diego, is the original of one of the strong- 
est characters in the story of Ramona: 
“Father Gaspard, the bearded priest; 
more of a soldier than the man of God.” 
Thus he is described by the author of 
“Ramona,” to whom he told the dramatic 
story of the beautiful half-caste girl and 
her red-skinned lover many years ago. 

Miss Helen Hunt, as was then her 
name, met Father Ubach while visiting 
San Diego, and was deeply impressed by 
the latter’s striking personality. Father 





Ubach, also, was attracted by the young ~ 


writer, and, learning of her literary ambi- 
tions, told her the story of Ramona and 
Allesandro, whose dramatic fortunes and 
ill-starred union were always among the 
most vivid memories of his stirring and 
eventful life. 

Graphically, and with the realism of 
combined eloquence and intimate personal 
knowledge, Father Ubach poured into the 
eager ears of his fair listener the sub- 
stance of the story so well elaborated in 
the resultant book. He described the mis- 
givings, perplexities and battlings with 
Self which shook Ramona’s heart and 
mind when she found herself in love with 
the young Indian chief employed on her 


foster parents’ estate; how the call of the 
free, wild blood in her veins clashed with 
the Castillian heritage of restraint, dig- 
nity and pride which were also there, and 
of her final abandonment of home, social 
position and all her former world held 
dear, to follow Allesandro into the moun- 
tains—a penniless outcast, yet radiant 
with happiness and hope. 

No other could have told the young 
writer of these things, for Father Ubach 
was the confessor, comforter and truest 
friend of both Allesandro and Ramona. 
It was he who counselled the girl before 
her fateful marriage. He performed the 
marriage ceremony in the ancient adobe 
mission church at Old San Diego, fol- 
lowed their subsequent career of continued 
misfortune with words of cheer, wise coun- 
sel and even more material assistance, and 
performed the last rites over Allesandro’s 
remains, when he fell a victim to the 
rapacity of a murderous land-grabber. Nor 
did Father Ubach’s beneficent influence 
end here, for through all the subsequent 
years of Ramona’s widowhood and the de- 
cline of her grief-shortened life, he re- 
mained the friend, counselor and advisor. 

All this Miss Hunt learned from the 
lips of Father Ubach, and that she might 
have further opportunity to clothe the ro- 
mance with dramatic realism, he guided 
her, personally, to many of the scenes 
where its principal events had been en- 
acted. 

The result was a novel which took im- 
mediate rank among the world’s master- 
pieces, and has sometimes been called the 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the red man, 
even as Ramona and Allesandro were the 
Romeo and Juliet of the Indian race. The 
pen picture of “Father Gaspard,” in 
which Father Ubach and his noble, active 
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FATHER UBACH’S ORIGINAL CHAPEL NEAR SAN DIEGO, WHERE HE HELD 
SERVICES IN 1868. 
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FATHER UBACH, FROM HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPH. 


life have been so vividly portrayed, is con- 
ceded to be the best description of the 
venerable priest extant, and the friend- 
ship between him and Mrs. Jackson was 
never broken during his life. 

Aside from his connection with Ra- 
mona, Father Ubach’s career has _ been 
such as to win him renown of the first 
order. He came to San Diego forty years 
ago from Missouri, where he had emi- 
grated from his home in Barcelona, Spain. 
Until his twenty-first year, the church 
was not his aim, for, despite his youth, he 


ranked as one of Spain’s best swordsmen 
and a poet of no mean ability. An affair 
of the heart is said to have turned his 
purpose to a consecrated life, and soon af- 
ter he left his native land, never to re- 
turn. 

When he first arrived in San Diego, the 
business center was at a point consider- 
ably removed from the present one, and 
the population mostly Spanish and In- 
dian. His popularity was immediate, and 
his policy of firm, unwavering justice won 
the esteem and confidence of all alike. 
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During some of the most momentous 
events of Southern California’s history, 
Father Ubach was a leader, unfalteringly 
advocating the right, and usually winning 
his point, though he never made use of 
Church influence on such occasions or 
took any advantage of his cloth. 

Father Ubach was looked upon as a 
demi-God by the Indians, whose friend he 
always remained, and during the trou- 
blous days of disputed land rights, when 
many contended that the red man was be- 
ing outrageously treated by a thoughtless 
Government and unscrupulous land grab- 
bers, Father Ubach righted many a glar- 
ing wrong and averted many an uprising 
which might have cost countless human 
lives. 

Perhaps the one marked idiosyncrasy 
of Father Ubach’s well balanced mind 
was his antipathy to photographers seek- 
ing for his picture. To one and all of 
these he kindly but firmly refused permis- 
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sion to “Kodak” him, and although thou- 
sands have tried, surreptitiously, to snap- 
shot him, his curious watchfulness, 
amounting almost to second sight, pre- 
vented one and all from achieving any 
measure of success. He would simply 
turn as the photographer was about to 
press the button, and without any attempt 
to turn away or cover his face from view, 
would hold up his hand in a majestic ges- 
ture of protest which no one ever dared or 
cared to disregard. 

As a result, no picture of Father Ubach 
was printed until after his death, when a 
San Diego photographer finished two 
negatives he had exposed of a group con- 
taining Father Ubach at the funeral of 
the Bennington victims. On this occa- 
sion, Father Ubach could not well object, 
but kept his eyes on his book. He never 
explained this whim, but many consider 
it a regard for the sanctity of the vest- 
ments he wore. 


“GRANDMA” VARNER AND 
“TOMMY” 


BY ELIZABETH A. KELLY 


WITH A PHOTOGRAPH BY F. P. STEVENS. 


—) RANDMA VARNER, 

‘| the last of the “types” 
selected by Helen 
Hunt Jackson for her 
stories of the rugged 
Rockies, is dead 

In a little hut on 
the outskirts of 
Denver, she closed her eyes while the 
June sun was sinking and her pain-racked 
body found relief. “It had been a long, 
long time since she had feasted on the 
beauties of the everlasting hills, and it 
had been weary months and years since 
she has been. able to reach the door of her 
hut without assistance to drink in the 
warm, invigorating air. 
Years age Helen Hunt Jackson trudged 


the Colorado plains and journeyed through 
the mountain fastnesses, looking for ma- 
terial upon which to build the fascinat- 
ing stories which have since made her 
famous. 

She was a busy woman in search of 
“types.” She had grown to know the men 
and the women who peopled the villages 
which nestled in the foothills, and while 
there was a charm about their very rug- 
gedness of character, in those strenuous 
days, intuitively the woman felt that the 
mountains sheltered a still sturdier army. 

And so it came about that Helen Hunt 
Jackson discovered “Grandma” Varner, 
and heard from the thin, worn lips the 
stories of hardship and suffering, the 
stories of love and devotion, which she 
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wove into “Bits of Travel at Home,” a 
book which holds a place in the library of 
every Coloradoan. 

It was more than thirty years ago when 
the clear Colorado skies smiled on a 
smaller band of men and women and the 
canyons echoed less frequently the shrill 
whistle of the engine, that Mrs. Jackson 
made her way out of Colorado Springs 
into the mountains which were even then 
being blasted to meet the demands of the 
march of progress. 

On a lonely mountain road she came 
upon an old woman, stooped and gray, 
with her arms well filled with kindling. 

The type fascinated her. She stopped 
and interrogated the wrinkled creature. 
Her heart was touched; she wanted to 
offer help, but almost the first words that 
fell from the pale and drawn lips were 
these : 

“Oh, no; I ain’t never suffered. I’ve 
always had a plenty. I’ve always been 
took care of. God always takes care of 
me.” 

It was the key to the character of the 
woman, and with it Helen Hunt Jackson 
opened up a treasure house which fur- 
nished the most delightful pages of her 
“Bits of Travel at Home.” 

Until a few weeks ago, this same old 
woman, with hair whiter—if whiter it 
could be—with lips more purple and more 
drawn, but with her tired old brain still 
alive to the happenings of the strenuous 
days of which she told Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, still lived, “‘waiting for the call to go 
home.” 

In a little frame house of a single room 
on the borders of Denver she lived with 
her son Thomas, the “Tommy” of the 
book, and every day the little children of 
the district which lies below the railroad 
tracks would gather about her to hear 
again the stories of the long ago, when 
Colorado was new, when its wealth was 
unexplored, and when sturdy men and 
women, and heroic little children, endured 
privation and hardship that they might 
grow with the new country, and one day 
taste of its treasures. 

It isn’t so very many years since Helen 
Hunt Jackson was buried in the hills out- 
side Colorado Springs on the brink of a 
precipice where she used to sit and weave 
her stories, but it is many years since her 


“characters” passed into the Great Be. 
yond, with the sole exception of Mrs. Mary 
Varner, whom every one knew always as 
just “Grandma.” 

Although blind, as if her eyes had never 
opened. on a beautiful world, and crip- 
pled so that she could only with difficulty 
move from her bed to her chair, “Grand- 
ma” Varner clung tenaciously to life, and 
the memories, sweet and bitter, which her 
tired old brain sheltered. She loved to 
talks of the days of long ago, and best of 
all, she loved to tell the story of her first 
meeting with Helen Hunt Jackson. It is 
this meeting which Mrs. Jackson uses in 
her story called the “New Anvil Chorus,” 
which appears toward the end of “Bits of 
Travel at Home.” 

This is the way Mrs. Jackson tells of 
the meeting: 

“The boards of a wagon top were set 
up close by the doorway, and on these 
were hanging beds, bedding and a variety 
of nondescript garments. A fire was burn- 
ing on the ground a few steps off, and on 
this was a big iron kettle full of clothes 
boiling; there were two or three old pans 
and iron utensils standing near the fire; 
an old flag-bottomed chair, its wood worn 
smooth and shining by long use, and a 
wooden bench on which was a wash-tub 
full of clothes soaking in water. I paused 
to look at the picture, and a woman pass- 
ing said: 

***That’s Grandma’s house.’ 

“ «Your grandmother ?’ I asked. 

“Oh, no,’ she replied. ‘She ain’t no- 
body’s grandmother; but we all call her 
grandma. She’s here with her son; he 
was weakly, and she brought him here. 
There ain’t many like her. I wonder 
where she’s gone, leavin’ her washin’ this 
way.’ 

“Then we fell into talk about the new 
city, and what the woman’s husband was 
doing, and how hard it was for them to 
get along, and presently we heard foot- 
steps. 

“Oh, there’s grandma now,’ she said. 

“T looked up and saw a tall, thin wo- 
man in a short, scant calico gown, with an 
old woolen shawl crossed at her neck and 
pinned tight at the belt after the fashion 
of the Quaker women. Her sleeves were 
rolled up above her elbows, and her arms 
were brown and muscular as an Indian’s 
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Her thin, gray hair blew about her tem- 
ples under an old limp, brown sunbonnet, 
which hid the outline of her face, but did 
not hide the brightness of her keen, light- 
gray eyes. Her face was actually seamed 
with wrinkles; her mouth had fallen in 
from want of teeth, and yet she did not 
look wholly like an old woman. 

‘Grandma, this lady’s from Colorado 
Springs,’ said my companion, by way of 
introduction. 

“Grandma was carrying an armful of 
cedar boughs. She threw them on the 
ground, and turning to me, said with a 
smile that lighted up her whole face: 

“*How d’ye do, marm? That’s a place 
I’ve always wanted to see. T’ve always 
thought I’d like to live to the springs ever 
since I’ve been in this country.’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it’s a pleasant town; but 
do you not like it here 7’ 

“She glanced at her shanty and its sur- 
roundings, and I felt guilty at having 
asked my question; but she replied: 

“<Oh, yes, I like it very well here. When 
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we get our house built we'll be comfort- 
able. It’s only for Tommy I’m here. If 
it wan’t for him I wouldn’t stay in this 
country. He’s all I’ve got. We’re all 
alone here; that is, so far as connections 
goes; but we’ve got plenty of friends, and 
Gods’ here just the same as everywhere.’ 

“She spoke this last sentence in as natu- 
ral and easy a tone as all the rest; there 
was no more trace of cant or affectation 
in her mention of the name of God than 
her mention of Tommy’s. They seemed 
equally familiar and equally dear. Then 
she went to the fire and turned the clothes 
over with a long stick, and prepared to 
resume her work. 

“How long have vou been here?’ I 
asked. 

“*Only about a week,’ she said. “Tommy 
he’s working’s hard’s ever he can to get 
me a house built. It worries him to see 


o 


me living this way. He’s got it three logs 
high already,’ proudly pointing to it only 
a few rods further up the hill. ‘But 
Tommy’s only a boy yet. He ain’t six- 
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teen ; he’s learning ; he’s learning to do for 
hisself; he’s a real good boy, and he’s get- 
ting stronger every day; he’s getting his 
health real firm, ’n that’s all I want. 
’Tain’t any matter what becomes of me, 
if I can only get Tommy started all 
right.’ ” 

And this is the story of “Grandma” 
Varner told to the last. She did not 
know until sixteen years ago that her 
stories had been incorporated in one of 
Mrs. Jackson’s books, but the knowledge 
filled her with pride, and as long as her 
sight lasted, she read and re-read the little 
tale of the hills. 

To the end of her days, as when Mrs. 
Jackson first met her, “Grandma” Var- 
ner wore a scarf about her neck, crossed at 
the waist in Quaker style, and her hair 
was combed with faultless precision just 
as it was three decades ago. Although 
she could not see, her fingers were still 
nimble, and she had learned by long prac- 
tice the little touches that would lend 
charm to her personal appearance. 

Hardly a day went by that the little old 
woman did not breathe her story in the 
hut on the outskirts of a flourishing city. 
She was away from the noise and the din 
of busy life, but the mountains lay off 
to the west of her window, and their com- 
panionship, though she could no longer 
feast her eyes on their snow-capped peaks 
shut out the loneliness from her heart. 

Eighty-nine years had rolled over her 
head, and eighty-nine years filled with- 
out trouble stood out in her memory. No 
flowers grew near the dusty spot which 
“Grandma” Varner called home, and no 
sound of music penetrated the frame 
walls. 

But the memory of other years cheated 
her into utter forgetfulness of the present 
and the hope of “home” at last buoyed her 
up. 
“T remember Mrs. Jackson just as plain 
as I do my mother,” the old woman would 
generally say by way of preface to her 
story. 

“Oh, yes, it was years ago when they 
undertook to build the new railroad out 
from Colorado Springs. I had only a 
little while before taken Tommy out with 
me to Colorado, for he was kind of delicate 
like, and I lived in fear of losing him. He 
was a slip of a boy about sixteen, and he 
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was all the help he could be to me, but 
times were hard. We took our wagon and 
tried to follow the men along the road, 
Tommy earning money hauling for them 
and I doing their washing and mending. 
The day I met Mrs. Jackson stands out in 
my memory as bringing into my life a 
character altogether new. She was the 
first person who was ever really kind to 
me. 

“One day while I had the clothes a boil- 
ing over the fire beside the wagon-box 
where we lived, I noticed that I was out 
of wood, and I had to go and gather some 
so that my clothes might be dried that 
night. 

“T was walking down the road with my 
arms filled with twigs and wood when I[ 
saw the strange woman. She seemed kind 
of interested in me, but I was just a little 
bit annoyed, for I had my work to do, and 
did not want to be disturbed. 

“A woman I knew pretty well intro- 
duced her as Mrs. Jackson, and I stood 
and talked a minute and then told her if 
she wanted to visit with me she’d have to 
sit down and let me go ahead with my 
work. I was out of money and had to 
get the washing done as quick as I could 
to get a dollar or two. While I worked 
she talked to me and asked me many 
questions. I did not think I was very 
agreeable to her, but as she left she gave 
me $2 and asked me to come and see her 
when I went to Colorado Springs. 

“T never had any intention of going to 
see her, for I knew she was a grand lady, 
but when the work gave out in the moun- 
tains, Tommy and I went to the springs. 
There I took in washing for some people 
in Consumption Row, and Tommy he ran 
chores for others. One day Mrs. Jackson 
was down in that part of town doing some 
charity work, when she heard of Tommy. 

“She wondered right away if it was my 
boy, and looked us up. She called, and I 
was mortified to death because there was 
no fire. I told the visitor that Tommy 
must have forgotten to order coal, and she 
said she didn’t mind the cold, but a little 
later that day a ton of coal came to us, 
a present from her. She wanted us to 
come over to her house that night, and 
she had her cook give us a basket full of 
good things to take home. We took to 
going over there often, but I had no idea 
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the stories I told her would ever see print.” 

“Grandma” Varner approached the 
ninetieth milestone with the recollection 
of having experienced fewer comforts, per- 
haps, than any living person. From her 
childhood days the fates treated her un- 
kindly. When she married, back in Mis- 
souri, years ago, her first home was a 
cabin, the logs of which were so far apart 
that the cats walked through the aper- 
tures with ease. 

A ladder ran up the side of the house so 
that water could be carried to the chimney 
after each meal had been prepared to ex- 
tinguish the flames. 

She had six children, of whom only one 
lives. “There is also a great-grandchild 
playing in the familiar streets of Colo- 
rado Springs. Two sons were shot down 
before her eyes in the Civil War. Of her 
husband she never spoke. 

Her story of how she happened to come 
to Colorado is one which she told Mrs. 
Jackson. 

“Tommy and I were living alone,” she 
said, in telling this phase of her story a 
day or two before she died. “And he was 


sort of delicate. I took in washing to sup- 
port us, and one day the clothes came to 
me wrapped in a newspaper. The paper 
told all about Colorado, and I remember 
reading, “They don’t die in Colorado; they 
have to kill them to fill the graveyards.’ 

“TI immediately thought of Tommy and 
of the chances of saving him, and so I 
sold the little place and started West 
with a horse and wagon. My box con- 
taining my household goods and my 
feather bed became too heavy for the old 
horse to pull, and a man we met on the 
way freighted it through for me with his 
things. When I reached Pueblo I could 
not find it, and it was a year later that it 
was sent me from some place in Kansas. 
I was in Las Animas then, and every one 
in the town knew when ‘Grandma’s box’ 
arrived, and they all gathered to see me 
open it. 

“Yes, it was a hard life for an old wo- 
man with a sick boy, but I am all right 
now; Tommy’s well and strong, and as 
soon as God is ready I am going home to 
rest.” 

And she has gone. 
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And placed the crown upon another’s head; 


R's glanced a moment on my eager face, 


Bereft and barren seemed the petty place 
Where long my fretting. fettered footsteps led. 


Until one day in Nature’s solitudes, 
I found companionship and learned content, 
For there where seldom human foot intrudes 
Were hidden gems proclaiming His intent. 


In forest fastnesses the orchids hide, 

The seas hold richer pearls than any mart, 
And all by one perfected plan abide— 

I am content with my appointed part. 
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SATS OFF! Here he 
comes!” A simulta- 
neous burst of ap- 
plause went up from 
a handsomely dressed 
group of men and 
women, members of 
the Clover Club, as- 

sembled in one of Philadelphia’s largest 

hotels, as their guest of the evening en- 
tered—bluff, weather-beaten Captain 

Mark Casto, who has risked his life in 

volunteer service, taking his fishing vessel 

out to the stranded steamer “Cherokee,’ 
to assist the life saving crew of Atlantic 

City then struggling against fearful odds 

to rescue her passengers. 

We catch up the cry and echo it: Hats 
off to our noble life savers! Honor to the 
valiant surfmen who guard our coasts! 
Theirs is a life of daily hardship, peril, ex- 
posure and exhausting toil, independent 
of those occasions in the event of a ship- 
wreck which call forth acts of super- 
human strength and heroism. Our little 
army of life-savers, now more than two 
thousand strong, are enlisted annually for 
the service after a rigid physical exami- 
nation. They reside at their respective 
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stations, at lonely, desolate localities, is- 
lated from human association—on the At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts, from the first of 
August to the last of May (the open sea- 
son), on the lake shores from the opening 
of navigation early in the spring till its 
close, some time in December, on the 
Pacific Coast throughout the entire year, 
because the accidents occurring here are 
due to independent local causes, not to 
changes of season. Only one day’s absence 
from duty is allowed to each man during | 
his year of enlistment. Every hour of | 
every day has its appointed task—care of J 
the station, drill with the beach appara- | 
tus, watch from the tower, and drill with 
the life boats, the last always a hazard- 
ous performance, not infrequently attend- 
ed with drowning. By night, patrol of the 
beach is maintained in spite of wintry 
storms. Fighting against wind and rain, 
snow and darkness, the surfman trudges 
on his beat, ever alert to warn some ves- 
sel from running into danger or render 
aid to those involved already in disaster. 
No words can measure the depth of un- 
speakable comfort conveyed by that crim- 
son flash from the life saver’s torch. To 
the ship-wrecked it announces that their 
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distress is known and help is coming! 
The first rude contrivances for saving 
life and property on the seaboard of the 
United States were established by the 
Massachusetts Humane Society, in 1791, 
but it was not till many years later that 
our Government took any practical inter- 
est in this work, when revenue cutters 
were ordered to cruise along the shore in 
winter to assist merchant vessels in pos- 
sible distress, and a few poorly equipped 
stations were erected at points of special 
danger. Thirty-six years ago, Hon. Sum- 
ner I. Kimball was appointed Chief of 
the Revenue Marine; when the benevolent 
little adjunct to his bureau found an en- 
thusiastic friend and patron. Under the 
direction of Mr. Kimball, life saving be- 
came an important feature; its area was 
widely extended, and finally, through the 
championship of Hon. 8. 8. Cox, in the 
House of Representatives, a separate bu- 
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and which commanded success at every 
move. In a recent interview he said: “I’ve 
got a fight on my hands at present. I am 
always fighting for the service, I believe. 
It cost me a twenty-year battle to rid it of 
politics, and now I’m struggling to get 
a bill through Congress giving us a re- 
tired list like the army and navy. The 
revenue cutter service has recently been 
granted a retired list, and I think our 
men are entitled to the same.” 

At the present time there are 278 life 
saving stations in the United States, on 
some portions of the coast placed at such 
short intervals that they form chains of 
continuous posts within communicating 
distance of each other, while in contrast 
with this large number the whole Pacific 
Coast has but seventeen. True to its 
name, this coast is a peaceful one. From 
the port of San Francisco extending south 
the climate is so bland that wrecks are of 


FIRING THE LIFE LINE. 


reau was created, in 1878, and Mr. Kim- 
ball in recognition of his exceptional fit- 
ness for the post, was appointed General 
Superintendent of the Life Saving Ser- 
vice, a position which he still occupies. He 
is an indefatigable worker and continues 
to feel the same warm affection for his 
duties that characterized his early efforts 








rare occurrence, while the northern part 
of the seaboard is irregular, bold and un- 
broken, and contains but few harbors. The 
prevailing winds are veritable monsoons, 
and blow, not towards the shore, but along 
its line. The weather, therefore, is easily 
forecast, and navigation is practically 
safe, but there are, however, a few ex- 
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tremely dangerous points, mostly situ- 
ated at the entrance to important har- 
bors. A striking illustration of these facts 
is the bar at Humboldt harbor, California. 
Accidents here are so startlingly sudden 
that upon one occasion a schooner cap- 
sized and her entire crew of eight men 
were lost before any attempt could be 
made to save them. The masts of the ves- 
sel were snapped by contact with the bar, 
and she was turned keel uppermost—the 
whole sad affair from the instant she was 
overtaken by the destroying waves till 
she was drifting a helpless wreck having 
occupied only a few moments. The wind 
was blowing fresh off land at the time, but 
the sea was rough on the bar, and the 
captain had under-estimated the difficulty 
of entering the harbor. 

One of the finest rescues ever enacted 
in the history of the Life Saving Service 
took place at this locality. Its object was 
the steamer “Weeott,” having on board a 
crew of seventeen men and seven passen- 
gers, December 1, 1899, which, attempt- 
ing to cross the bar at Humboldt Harbor, 
met with instant and appalling catastro- 
phe. It is a curious coincidence that the 
steamer “Chilkat” stranded at the same 
port in a precisely similar manner eight 





months earlier in the year. The captain 
of the “‘Weecott” had waited nearly an 
hour for a flood tide, and the water ap- 
peared to be smooth, but so treacherous is 
the spot that just as the vessel reached 
the outer edge of the bar a huge comber 
of green water burst on board with tre- 
mendous force, smashing in the after end 
of the house, staving to pieces two life 
boats, floating the cabin and engine room, 
and carrying away part of the rigging. 
In another minute the vesse! broached 
broadside to and began to roll with fright- 
ful violence, the waves breaking over her 
constantly, while a powerful current be- 
gan to carry her around the south jetty. 
There she tossed for half an hour before 
she struck the rocks, with so heavy and } 
sudden a shock that the main mast weut 
by the board and one seaman was hurled 
from the rigging to the deck and killed 
instantly. It was now pitch dark, and 
great seas were rushing over the deck, ff 
breaking at times mast-head high. 
Meanwhile the disaster had been wit- 
nessed by two surfmen in the watch tower 
of the adjacent life-saving station, who 
ran to give the alarm, and within two — 
minutes a boat was launched and being 
propelled “with all the energy and § 
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) strength of willing men bent on sav- 


ing human life.” They made marvelous 
speed, but attempting to pull around the 
end of the jetty, they were met by an ugly 
sea indeed. Again and again, with dia- 
bolic opposition, a big comber would pick 


i) up the resolute little bark and throw it 
| fifty yards astern, but the men tugged 


desperately at the oars for half an hour, 
when surfman Nelson, who was in com- 
wreck had 


land in hopes of being able to reach her 


» with the lines carried in the boat. Pulling 
back to smooth water, the surfmen landed 
} and made their way over the 


trestle 
abreast of the wreck, but they soon dis- 


» covered that the vessel was too far off to 


be assisted without the beach apparatus. 
Hailing her captain, Nelson told him to 
try to hold on for half an hour, while he 
returned to the station for the necessary 
appliances, at the same time warning him 
against the risk of quitting the ship. 
A seylla and charybdis of surf and rocks 
lay between the ship and the mainland. 


5 Back to the station sped the surfmen, 
y an § 


Tr ap- 
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loaded the beach apparatus into their 
boat, and brought it to the nearest land- 
ing. But now they were confronted by 
the necessity of hauling it up from the 
rocks to the trestle. Determination and 
main strength overcame this obstacle, and 
the various parts were then parceled out 
to the men, keeper Hennig and one man 
carrying the heavy whip line, the inde- 
fatigable Nelson shouldering the Lyle 
gun, a weight of fully 175 pounds, and 
leading the way. The surf was breaking 
over the trembling frame work, darkness 
—inky black—enveloped the scene, and it 
was almost a miracle that the heavily bur- 
dened men ever reached their destination. 
With dogged patience they tramped on, 
for every moment was precious. The cap- 
tain of the doomed vessel had answered 
that he could probably hold on half an 
hour longer, but had implored them to 
make haste. The life savers were short 
one man, too, for hardly had they landed 
when they came across a disabled man 
crying out for help. He was lying in a 
pool of water, in imminent danger of 
drowning, and surfman Ericksen had been 
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CAPSIZING TEST WITH THIRTY-FOUR FOOT LIFE BOAT. 


detailed to take charge of him. After ad- 
ministering a stimulant, Ericksen took off 
his own dry woolen shirt and put it on the 
poor fellow, then lifted him on his back 
and carried him to the nearest dwelling, 
an arduous task in the darkness, for the 
path was long and ciscuitous, around 
fences and rocks, over sand hills and 
through pools of water waist deep. The 
task accomplished, Ericksen, though half 
naked, rejoined his mates on the jetty, 
where the keeper gave him another woolen 
shirt, as he was himself wearing two. 
When about half way to the wreck, the 
party met the ship’s engineer crawling 
shoreward over the slippery timbers, but 
he seemed able to help himself, so they 
only hailed him with a word of encourage- 
ment and passed on to their more urgent 
work. The wreck had by now worked in 
to about eighty feet from the trestle, and 
five sailors had taken the risk of jumping 
overboard and had effected a landing. A 
heaving line had been thrown to them 
from the ship by means of which they had 
hauled out a two and a half inch rope. In 
this rope they had rigged a sling, and 
with the rude contrivance had proceeded 
to bring their fellow sufferers ashore. One 





of the ship’s crew and a lady passenger 
had made the perilous trip in safety, but 
the life of the second lady who attempted 
to cross the maelstrom had been sacrificed. 
After she had been dashed out of the sling 
by a breaker the line had fouled among 
the rocks and could not be cleared. ‘he 
unfortunate seamen were thoroughly dis- 
heartened by their failure; the trestle was 
swaying under the repeated blows of the 
surf, and they could scarcely keep their 
footing, when the arrival of the life sav- 
ing crew inspired new hope and spirit. 
Communication had to be re-established 
with the wreck, but an end of the heavy 
whip-line was caught up by one of the 
sailors, a powerful fellow, and hurled 
successfully on board. Eagerly it was 
seized by the anxious sufferers, then with 
an impatience bred of fear they hauled 
out the hawser so fast and persistently 
against all protestations that there was 
no time to adjust the breeches buoy block. 
Surfman Nelsen deftly bent a bight of 
the whip line to the buoy, and let it go. 
His after testimony in the case says: 
“They hauled it right out of my hands. 
We were not men enough to stop them.” 
There was no delay in the operations from 
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that time onward. Fourteen persons were 
taken from the wreck, the captain, as is 
usual, being the last to quit his ship. He 
had hardly set foot upon the trestle before 
“the wreck made a sudden lurch forward, 
a heavy sea broke over her, she leaned over 
to one side, and shot away out of sight.” 
And now began the precarious journey to 
the mainland, nearly a mile over the open 
frame work of timbers three feet apart, 
with two stringers on them, where any one 
of the forlorn company might fall through 
and be lost. Fireman Quinn had a broken 
leg and a lady passenger was suffering 
agonies from a fractured spine, injuries 


The currents at this locality are capricious 
and utterly unreliable. Even in. calm 
weather and without warning, great comb- 
ers arise unexpectedly and pile up on the 
river bar, extending their baleful influ- 
ence within the estuary and threatening to 
capsize the little fleet of boats engaged 
in taking salmon. There are at least thir- 
teen hundred of these tiny craft pursuing 
their venturesome vocation daily, each 
requiring two men to manage it, a boat 
puller and a net tender. As the remunera- 
tion of these poor fishermen depends up- 
on their diligence during a short period, 
are supposed to be more plentiful and 


WRECK OF SCHOONER ELWOOD BURTON, CAPE COD. 


incurred when the vessel first struck. Both 
disabled persons had to be carried, but 
the wharf was finally reached without fur- 
ther mishap, and they passed on board a 
steamer which was generously offered for 
their use by its owner and were thence 
transferred to the life saving station. 
Other casualties besides those which 
may happen to large vessels are provided 
against by the life saving service. At the 
mouth of the Columbia river, a spot 
peculiarly treacherous, it has placed two 
stations to guard the fishermen who come 
here annually for their catch of salmon. 


continuing their labors far into the night. 
Familiarity with the dangers of their call- 
ing also renders them careless, and many 
a life would be lost were they not watched 
over from the tower on the bluff at Cap¢ 
Disappointment Station. In case of need 
an alarm gun is fired, and the surfmen’s 
boat, which also patrols the fishing 
grounds, is directed to the spot of the 
casualty by signals. At a meeting of the 
Council of Federated Trades of Astoria, 
Oregon in 1893, a vote of thanks was 
they naturally incur extraordinary risks, 
sein close to the breakers where salmon 
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rendered to the Cape Disappointment 
crew for their “heroic, noble and grand 
work in rescuing the lives of fishermen at 
the risk of their own.” 

An incident of which the life saving 
service may well be proud, while it mourns 
the loss of a gallant leader, was the ven- 
ture in which Keeper Henry lost his life. 
It was made in behalf of the ship Eliza- 
beth, which stranded, February 21, 1891, 
on Four Fathom Bank, northwest of the 
entrance to San Francisco Bay, ten miles 
from the Fort Point life saving station, a 
locality clearly beyond the reasonable 
scope of the surfmen’s duties. There had 
been some dispute between the captain of 
the Elizabeth and the master of the tug 
Alert over the price to be charged for tow- 
ing her in, and an agreement was not 
reached until the vessel was in imminent 
peril. When she struck, signals of dis- 


tress were set, and another tug steamed 
to the assistance of the “Alert.” The cap- 
tain’s wife and child were transferred to 
the latter craft in safety, but when the 
record of that dreadful day was written, 


Captain Colcord and sixteen of his crew 
were numbered with the dead. A third 
tug arriving, passed her hawser to the 
doomed ship, which had pounded over the 
shoal and was afloat again with the loss 
of her keel and leaking badly. The tes- 
timony of Mate Barclay, one of her sur- 
vivors, states that subsequently the ship, 
with two tugs pulling on her, was driven 
rapidly across the North Channel—which 
is very narrow—directly on to the rocks, 
and within forty-five minutes she was 
splintered into fragments. Meanwhile, her 
signals had been seen by a surfman of the 
Golden Gate Park life saving station. A 
tremendous surf was breaking on _ the 
beach, making it impossible to launch a 
boat, so the keeper telephoned the situa- 
tion to the Fort Point crew, advising them 
to go to the rescue. Keeper Henry bore 
the reputation of a cool, courageous and 
careful man, so when he ordered out the 
life boat his men obeyed with absolute 
faith in their leader, although the dark- 
ness was intense, the sea sharp and choppy 
and the wind blowing in gusts, which 
mounted to hurricane speed. The tug Re- 
lief, on being hailed, took ihe little craft 
in tow and proceeded slowly, shipping 
heavy seas until Point Bonita was 
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reached. Here the master of the tug 
stopped and strongly urged Keeper Henry 
not to go any further, declaring that it 
was “blowing a living gale out on the 
North Channel, and no boat could live 
outside the point.” Their colloquy was 
interrupted by a powerful sea which threw 
the life boat partly under and athwart the 
bow of the tug, and to save her from be- 
ing stove the crew were ordered to cut the 
tow line. The surfmen gave way at the 
oars and were rapidly swallowed up in the 
darkness. With a supreme effort, they 
kept the life boat off the rocks toward 
which the fierce gale, the strong eddy and 
the heave of the sea were driving her, and 
when the westerly arm of Point Diablo 
was reached, it was found to be impossi- 
ble to weather it. Fortunately at this 
moment they were met by the tug Alert 
returning in a crippled condition from her 
struggle to save the Elizabeth. She 
stopped and took the life boat’s hawser, al- 
though in the operation of making it fast, 
both craft were momentarily in danger of 
being hurled on the rocky shore. But the 
two boats had scarcely gathered headway 
when the life boat took a broad sheer and 
filled with water. Her rudder was broken 
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and Keeper Henry, who was steering, was 
washed off into the blackness of the tem- 
pest. In vain the surfmen shouted that 
they had lost a man overboard; the roar 
of the sea and the howling of the wind 
drowned their voices until they had been 
towed some distance beyond the spot of 
the accident. The captain of the tug then 
answered that it was too hazardous to turn 
back with his vessel in such a disabled 
condition; so the devoted surfmen cut 
loose once more, got out their oars, and 
went back alone in search of their chief. 
But the enraged elements were more than 
2 match for even such indomitable cour- 
age, and the men were finally forced to 
return home thoroughly disheartened, 
leaving the fiends of Point Diablo to re- 
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land on a raft, but about a dozen individ- 
uals still remained on the sinking vessel. 
Two nights had passed, and her hull had 
broken in two. ‘The men had taken refuge 
in her foretop, and all through the third 
day they watched the persistent struggles 
of the indomitable Bergman to reach them 
—undaunted by squalls of snow and the 
fury of the waves. Once his boat was 
capsized, once she was swamped, but the 
faithful volunteers, emulating their chief's 
example, renewed the battle till night-fall. 
When morning dawned, however, all need 
for their tireless vigil was ended—the 
mast, with its living burden, had fallen 
during the night. 

In telling the acts of heroism performed 
by our surfmen, it must not be forgotten 


A WRECK ON THE LAKES, 


joice above the watery grave of their vic- 
tim. 

Voluntecr acts of heroism and self-de- 
votion in the rescue of human lives are 
recognized by the life saving service the 
same as if performed by surfmen under its 
jurisdiction. A gold medal was awarded 
to John Bergman for rescuing eighteen 
persons from the wreck of the steamer 
Takoma, which went aground four miles 
from Umpquah river, January 29, 1883. 
In spite of dissuading advice from seafar- 
ing men, Bergman went out twice to the 
wreck with five companies, volunteers like 
himself, and at each trip brought in a 
boat load of human beings. A number of 
the ship’s company managed to reach the 





that women have helped to embellish the 
records of the life saving service. Mrs. 
Martha White, a resident of Chehalis 
County, near Gray’s Harbor, Washington, 
had made it her noble mission in life to 
frequent the beach in quest of such errands 
of mercy as the cruel ocean might cast at 
her feet. At six o’clock on the morning of 
January 29, 1892, the neighbors of this 
charitable woman roused her with the aw- 
ful news, “A ship in the breakers.” Mrs. 
White and her husband made all haste 
to go down to the beach, carrying with 
them a field glass, a musket and a piece of 
cloth for a signal. But the gale was too 
strong to permit the shots fired being 
heard out at sea, so Mr. White went slow- 














ly up the beach looking for any unfortu- 
nate waifs that might be washed ashore. 
While her husband was absent, Martha 
White stood still, gazing intently upon 
Suddenly she 


the tumbling mass of surf. 
descried a man struggling in the breakers, 
and boldly dashing into the water, she 
dragged him out and aided him to walk 


to her dwelling. Running back to the 
shore. she perceived another sailor, the 
unconscious toy of the surf, and fearlessly 
plunging in again, she floated the helpless 
body to land, and after a short time had 
restored him to consciousness and placed 
him under shelter. Once more she re- 
turned to the scene of the tragedy, and 
discovered a third sailor, a long way out 
in the breakers. To reach him was a des- 
perate undertaking, but the courage of 
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the noble woman did not quail before a 
task of which she fully realized the dan- 
Divesting herself of some of her 
cumbersome clothing, she threw herself 
into the foaming sea. Once her life was 
seriously imperiled, as she was overthrown 
by a huge comber, but regaining her foot- 
ing, she came alongside of the man and 
floated him to shore. She managed to 
drag him beyond the danger line, then 
fell fainting from exhaustion on the sand, 
where she lay till found by her husband. 
The .rescued men who were the sole sur- 
vivors of the British bark Ferndale, with 
the frankness of English sailors, made 
oath that but for her timely and self-sac- 
rificing assistance they must have died 
within sight of land, and a gold medal 
was awarded to the heroic woman. 














COLLEGE AND THE WORLD 


A SYMPOSIUM OF COMMENT ON THE PROBLEM ; 


OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


A T THIS time of year there are many young men and women who are debat- 


ing whether or no to go to college. 


Will tt pay? they ask. The following 


three articles seek to answer this question in an entirely novel way. The three 
divisions completely cover the field of opinion, and show the different view-points 
of the college freshman, the graduate and the successful business’ man of the worlid. 
We are glad to publish this article with a view of helping some possible college stu- 
dents settle the question for themselves.—EDITOR. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S VIEW 


BY HARRIS 


wy) HAVE BEEN asked to 

| tell the value of a col- 
lege training on the 
young men that, in 
my business career 
have come under my 
notice. 

An observer of mod- 
ern commercial and industrial systems 
cannot but note the exacting methods now 
in vogue. He cannot but observe that in 
all great commercial and industrial en- 
terprises costs and profits are now figured 
out in percentages running to the fourth 
figure. The observation is forced upon 
him that the keener the growth of com- 
petition the smaller the margin of profit 
for the producer and distributor ; and that 
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the smaller the margin of profit, the more 
careful and exact must be every movement 
and every calculation that enters into com- 
mercia] and financial transactions. 

The day of the careless operator, the 
loose calculator and the indifferent worker 
is gone for good in every walk of life and 
in every occupation that is not in the 
nature of a monopoly. 

This means that the business world of 
to-day demands men who are exact and 
thorough, who are reliable and depend- 
able. The business world demands this 
and more besides. It demands for execu- 
tive and managerial positions men who are 
not only exact and thorough, but who can 
at one and the same time specialize and 
generalize, who can reason backward and 
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forward, that is, from cause to effect and 
from effect to cause. 

The all-around business man is the one 
who can theorize as well as practice, who 
cannot only do things, but who can ex- 
plain the theory or the philosophy upon 
which things are done, who can take an 
idea, develop and exploit it, and who can 
also take a proposition, dissect and 
analyze it. 

A man who has entered business from 
the grammar or high school may learn to 
do all this in the course of a great many 
years of experience. Here is where the 
work of the college comes in. The young 
man who has put his four years in college 
to good account has trained his mind so 
that, first of all, he should be able to con- 
centrate it upon any given task. He should 
have cultivated an intellectual machine 
that can dissect and analyze any proposi- 
tion that may come before him. He should 
have taught himself to reason backward 
and forward, to trace out the causes from 
effects and to forecast the effect of cer- 
tain causes. 

With the sharpened faculties ai his com- 
mand, he should learn in active business 
life in five years what it is likely to take 
the man with the untrained mind twenty 
years to learn. 

If he started with fair mentality and 
made the most of his collegiate opportuni- 
ties, his years of study have therefore sim- 
ply been a matter of putting out his time 
where it is likely to bring him compound 
interest. So that after all, a university 
training should, despite long years of pre- 
paration, prove in the end a short cut to 
reach the best practical results. 

Business alone can give and does give 
admirable training. This has been made 
evident by the splendid specimens of men 
to be found everywhere in the business 
world, who had little or no early educa- 
tional advantages, but business alone, as 
a rule, does not give the best training. 
That comes from college experience, 
broadened by actual business experience. 
The blending of the two should, as a rule, 
give the highest type of men of affairs. 

Were I asked whether, in my opinion, 
all college men are likely to prove to be of 
this type, I should answer that I have in 
my time met college men whose university 
training seemed to have proven to them of 
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great value, and I have met others who 
could not have been less fit, if their col- 
lege years had been spent merely in count- 
ing beads. So much, after all, depends 
on the man. A young man with the right 
sort of stuff in him is likely to land in the 
front rank of like’s activities, even though 
he be a graduate of a third-rate college, or 
of no other college than the college of 
“hard knocks,” and the chap without the 
stuff in him will fail, despite his diploma, 
signed by the president of the greatest col- 
lege in the land. 

Given a blade, for example, made out of 
good steel, and the grind-stone will bring 
out the best in it, and perfect an edge that 
will do things to surprise the beholder. 
But given a blade made out of base metal 
and the world’s finest grind-stone practi- 
cally fails. So it is with the student. If 
he has wits, and brings them to college, 
they will be sharpened and his powers 
will be increased. If he is barren, the 
college can do little for him. 

I cannot recall one instance of a young 
man entering college with bad habits, low 
tendencies and poor mentalities, coming 
out of college reformed morally or sharp- 
ened intellectually. Instances, however, 
have come to my notice where young men 
of previous good habits, have been unable © 
to stand up against college temptations, 
and have become dissipated in college and 
acquired bad habits, and despite a good 
mentality, have proven a keen disap- 
pointment. The things most to be feared 
from a college course is the undesirable 
habits likely to be acquired while there. 

By a careful analysis, however, of the 
biographies in America’s “Who’s Who,” it 
has been found that although but one per 
cent of the men of the country are col- 
lege bred, they represent fifty per cent of 
the distinguished men in the various walks 
of political, commercial and financial life. 
This is a wonderful showing for the col- 
lege. 

The point of failure noticeable in some 
college men who have taken social science, 
commercial or culture courses, is theit 
lack of exactness, the want of thoroughness 
in what they do. The problem with them 
seems to be how to get through, rather 
than how to perfect their work. They do 
not seem to realize that it is better to eat 
little food and have that well digested, 
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than to gobble up much that simply clogs 
the human system. ‘They seem to have 
cultivated the habit in college of getting 
through the task in hand as speedily as 
possible, with little thought of master- 
ing it in detail. These habits of super- 
ficiality must in active life retard their 
growth and impede their progress. Next 
to character and health, the most valuable 
asset that any man, tne college man not 
excepted, can have, is the habit of doing 
things thoroughly. 

One of the great marvels of the pres- 
ent age is the wonderful strides made in 
the direction of the utilization of waste 
materials. The statement is made that in 
the great pork packing houses of the coun- 
try everything about the hog is utilized, 
except the squeal and the curl in the tail, 
and it is said there are hopes somehow, 
somewhere of utilizing even these. The 
great achievement of the coming age will 
be the utilization of waste labor, so that, 
despite the shortening of the hours of toil 
more will be accomplished by each indi- 
vidual giving forth his highest and best, 
thus tending to perfect the human species, 
and thus also increasing its earning power. 

Herbert Spencer asked the question: 
“What knowledge is most worth know- 
ing?” And after a careful analysis of dif- 
ferent kinds of knowledge reached the 
conclusion that science is the knowledge 
most worth knowing. Spencer’s conclusion 
is as true to-day as when he uttered it. 
The most effective man, as a rule, is the 
man who has knowledge that has been 
gained and verified by exact observation 
and exact thinking.” It is for this rea- 
son that the scientific training afforded 
by an engineering course is of inestima- 
ble value in many walks of life. It does 
not follow that a college man who has 
taken his degree as an engineer will there- 
after be exact in his observations or in 
his thinking. ; 

He is more likely to be so, however, 
than if he has followed any other colle- 
giate career. ‘The mathematical train- 
ing, which an engineering course enforces, 
the exactness and correctness imposed by 
his studies, are likely to tend toward hab- 
its of thoroughness and rigid mental dis- 
cipline,.which must prove to him of great 
value in any walk of life. 


History is important. Philosophy is 
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important. Languages are important. 
General culture is important. Yet were 
I to advise a young man about to enter 
college, with a business career in mind, 
{ should urge him by all means to take 
an engineering course, even though he 
should not intend in active life to put his 
scientific training to professional use. I 
should advise him to take an engineering 
course, not only for its mental training 
and discipline, but for the power it gives 
in analysis, the love that it cultivates in 
him for being exact in his work and in 
his statements. 

The man whose mind has been trained 
in the sciences is more likely to be the 
one to devise ways for the utilization of 
waste labor, whose keen powers of obser- 
vation should enable him to see weak spots 
and how to strengthen them. 

What the world is more and more de- 
manding is efficiency, and all other things 
equal, the man with the scientific train- 
ing is likely to be the most efficient. 

The weak spot in most men, the weak 
spot as a rule, in college men, is taking 
things for granted. Science strives to 
prove its case. As a rule it must see the 
bricks before it will believe that the house 
will be built. It demands proof before it 
reaches conclusions. The men _ to-day 
who command the world’s highest rewards 
and who are of greatest service to their 
fellows are those who have exact know- 
ledge and use it for creative purposes. 
What is called unerring judgment is not 
generally intuitive. It is the result, as 
a rule, of the most exact observation and 
the most correct thinking. The man 
whose mind has not been disciplined, © 
whose thoughts wander hither and thither, 
who cannot analyze a problem, who acts 
from impulse and not from reflection, is 
not in a mental condition to observe close- 
ly or to think correctly. At best, he is 
likely to become a mere putterer, vacillat- 
ing in thought and in action. To be a 
successful doer of things, one must first 
be a seer of things. Ruskin says, “Hun- 
dreds of men can talk for one who can 
think; thousands of men can think for 
one who can see. To see clearly is poetry, 
philosophy and religion all in one.” 

In the decades of the past the college 
man seeking commercial employment was 
discounted. He was looked upon by prac- 
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tical men as a mere book-worm, unwilling 
to begin with the drudgery at the bottom 
in order to learn business from the ground 
up. No doubt the air of scholasticism 
that the college of the past imparted to 
its graduates justified this feeling of pre- 
judice against the holders of its diplo- 
mas. ‘Tlere are some countries where this 
feeling may be justified even to-day. It is 
said to be a significant fact that “a large 
portion of Paris cabmen are unsuccessful 
students in theology and other professions 
and unfrocked priests, and they are very 
bad cabmen.” But the American college 
bred man of to-day, especially the college 
man whose mind has been trained in the 
sciences, as a rule, is of a different breed. 
The modern college earnestly strives to 
teach men how to think and how to do 
things. Captains of trade and industry 
are discovering more and more that a 
young man, who has made the most of 
his time during his college years is so 
equipped that he can learn in five years 
what it may take the man with an un- 
trained mind about twenty years to ac- 
quire. . 

The college of yesterday trained men 
almost exclusively for purposes of cul- 
ture. The colleges of to-day, especially 
the scientific branches, strive to give an 
education for efficiency. It has been 
pointed out that “the man with brains 
needs a corresponding degree of educa- 
tion. The greater the natural fitness, the 
greater the need for thorough training 
and the more worthy the result.” 


The business world of to-day more than 
ever before is seeking efficient men, men 
who know the correct principles of inves- 
tigation, who have the power to reason 
from cause to effect, and from effect to 
cause ; who can concentrate attention upon 
a given subject, whose powers have been 
quickened and developed. All other things 
equal, the man with the trained mind is 
more likely to possess these qualifications, 
hence is also likely to prove the more effi- 
cient man. 

The successful men of the next genera- 
tion will have to be thoroughly scientific 
in their methods. Their efficiency will 
have to be of the highest and they will 
have to possess the faculty of bringing out 
the highest efficiency in their subordi- 
nates. 

The college trained man, because of his 
adaptability, his quickness and alertness 
of mind, and because of his largely in- 
creased numbers, is going to revolutionize 
conditions in the coming industrial and 
commercial world. The college will 
strengthen his powers, ripen and mature 
his judgment, raise his standards and 
shorten his apprenticeship in the field of 
practical affairs. This will be the advan- 
tage he will gain by virtue of his college 
training; on the other hand, his higher 
efficiency and his shorter apprenticeship 
in the world of practical affairs, will be 
the advantage gained by the business 
world and by society for its generous sup- 
port of its numerous schools of higher 
learning. 


JUST OUT OF COLLEGE 


BY DENISON HALLEY CLIFT 


$F WHAT good has a 
“@ college education 
been to me? Has it 
been worth the money 
spent, the valuable 
four years devoted to 
it, and, what is more 
pertinent, has it in- 
fluenced me during the four most impres- 
sionable years of my life in such a way as 
to develop in me the best powers that I 





have to offer the world and society? 
These are questions that are asked by 
hundreds of thousands of vigorous, prom- 
ising young men all over the country every 
spring. ‘They involve a degree of serious- 
ness which becomes obvious when we re- 
member that thousands of young men are 
being added to the number of graduates 
of our American universities every year. 
Is & college course worth while? Is it 
a good investment for $2,000? Will such 
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a training enable the man and woman of 
to-day to do their work better than the un- 
trained brother and sister who may work 
beside them in the factory, in the engi- 
neer’s office, in the newspaper world? 

To those young men who go to college 
to better themselves, I would answer most 
decidedly, yes. But to the man who at- 
tends a university for the sport that is in 
it, for the dances and social good times 
that college brings to him—there will be 
nothing in it for that fellow but the im- 
mediate pleasure of college society. 

A college community is a world in itself, 
wherein all the learning and culture of 
the past is brought to the door of him who 
will enter. But the memorizing of this 
learning is not what a college stands for. 
The subjects of study is only the vehicle 
by which the aim of the college is wrought. 
It is in the methods of study, in the train- 
ing of the human mind, that the real 
worth of our universities finds its ex- 
pression. The American college does not 
aim to fill its students with final know- 
ledge on all subjects; it tries primarily to 
arouse and develop the dormant powers 
of the individual, to awaken their minds 
to the real worth and value of the achieve- 
ments of their fellow-men, to so train the 
intellect that it will know in just what 
manner a piece of work can be done the 
best and the quickest. 

Four years ago a freshman class entered 
Stanford University with all the ambi- 
tions and enthusiasms of first year stu- 
dents. In his welcoming address to that 
class, Dr. David Starr Jordan, the beloved 
head of the University, told them what 
the university would offer them, and said 
he hoped they would take advantage of 
their opportunities. “And after you have 
been here for four years,” he concluded, 
“you will come to realize that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points.” 

The expression was a striking one, but 
it made little impression then on those 
who listened to it. But the years passed 
on, we became more mature, we began to 
reap some of the benefits that were given 
free to us, and when at last we stood on 
the threshold of the world, the expression 
was given to us again. And then we un- 
derstood for the first time. 

“The shortest line between two points.” 
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That is the key note of our modern educa- 


tion. The trouble with most of the men 
of this world who .are occupying menial 
positions is that they do not realize that 
a straight line is the shortest distance 
between any two points. The line that 
they draw when they strive to connect two 
points is a very crooked one, roundabout 
and very out of place. 

What is meant by drawing this straight 
line is simple enough. It means that there 
is just one effective way in which to ac- 
complish a given task, and that the man 
who understands what the best way is, is 
the man who will succeed best in this day 
of keen and bitter competition. 

The aim of the college is to teach the 
man how to draw the straight line, and 
there is no other institution in the world 
that is better prepared to do this than 
our universities. 

To arouse and develop a man’s talents 
is to give him an opportunity to find out 
just what thing he can do better than any- 
one else, and then to train him until he 
has reached the maximum o f per- 
fection. That is the quality of a man that 
the world is demanding to-day. This is 
the age of the specialist, and the man who 
can do one thing better than every one 
else is the one whose success will never be 
retarded. 

The best estimate of a college training 
that has ever come to my attention is a 
little golden book by President Jordan, 
called “College and the Man.” No man 
who intends going to college should neg- 
lect reading it. There, in the soundest 
and sanest manner is set forth the emolu- 
ments of education. 

“The whole of your life must be spent 
in your own company, and only the edu- 
cated man is good company to himself,” 
is one of the many basic truths of the vol- 
ume. I wonder how many readers ever 
thought of that before? There is no bet- 
ter method of making yourself agreeable 
company for yourself than through the 
medium of higher education. Through 
the portals of the college the ages are laid 
before you in one grand panorama; the 
record of the progress of civilization is told 
to you in the evolution of a nation’s lan- 
guage; all the history of the world is un- 
folded, from the dawn of civilization to 
the Renaissance, with its gigantic awaken- 
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ings, to the present age, with discovery and 
advancement marked in every forward 
step of the nations of the world. 

From the standpoint of mere culture 
that is reward enough. Your education 
will give you a certain understanding of 
what men have done since the world be- 
gan. You will know just how the nations 
have stepped forth as powers, and what 
elements in society have seeked to form the 
degrading characteristics that have 
brought about their ruin. All this, you 
say, will not bring you a larger salary 
each week or month. Not immediately— 
but we are coming to that. 

The individual makes the nation, makes 
society, makes up. the character of the 
race. If the race is to be one of rugged- 
ness and supremacy, the individual must 
be rugged and healthy-minded. The blood 
that flows through the veins of the aver- 
age man will be the blood of the nation. 
So, as has so painfully often been pointed 
out, in the education of the individual lies 
the salvation of the country. 

Nothing can better bring about the 
amelioration of present social conditions 
than higher education. Our college 
softens the animal man, and strengthens 
the mental and moral make-up of the in- 
dividual. And a man is far better com- 
pany for himself after he has spent four 
years at college. 

The college will do only what the man 
allows it to. A book will yield only so 
much entertainment and profit as the 
reader is able and willing to get from it. 
But all the entertainment and profit is 
there for the reader to take freely. 

Still, this will not sufficiently answer 
the demands of the layman as to the direct 
benefits of a college training. How will it 
enable us to make more money? they ask 
of us. What will we get back from our 
$2,000 investment ? 

It is easy enough to answer this if the 
reader will only be willing to see for him- 
self. The American college has one aim 
above all others in educating its youths. 
That aim is to so train and dri/l the mind 
that the man with the college education 
will know how to go about a given task, 
and how best to accomplish it in a given 
time. Life is made up of a million tasks. 
The man who best does these things is the 
better man. No one will doubt this. 


Only the other day I heard a business 
man ask a college graduate a question in 
equity. The college man was at a loss for 
a moment. “Why, you ought to know; 
you’re a college man,” jeered the business 
man. But that was no particular reason 
why the educated fellow should have 
known. He isn’t supposed to know every- 
thing. His university didn’t try to make 
a walking encyclopedia out of him. What 
it did try to do was to teach him just how 
to find the answer to the question. And 
I’d wager ten to one that the college man 
would know instantly where to turn to 
find the answer, where the business man 
might flounder around hopelessly. 

The mind of the college man is trained 
to know how to do things. He knows that 
a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points and he draws the straight 
line. That is, he does if he has gotten out 
of college what he should have gotten. 
Every college man is not better than the 
uneducated man. ‘The college only fur- 
nishes the opportunity. The man must 
have the brains and the faculties for learn- 
ing and acquiring how to do things. 

In most of the professions of San Fran- 
cisco the university men are the more 
prominent. In all the newspaper offices, 
men from Stanford and the University of 
California are at the head. Among doc- 
tors, lawyers and leading business men 
the college man occupies a prominent 
position. They are able to do in five years 
what it takes the uneducated man fifteen 
or twenty years to dig out for himself. 
The university man knows how to draw 
the straight line between two points. He 
has been trained to think. The routine 
of his college days—if he has gotten the 
most out of it—should enable him to see. 
His minds and wits are sharpened. His 
brain is a regular, clock-like machine. He 
can look ahead and see the result of his 
efforts. His mind has been made accu- 
rate. He does not vacillate weakly. He 
is able to grasp facts, to reason, to ob- 
serve, better than the brother who has 
worked the thing out alone. . 

In addition to this the college-bred man 
is able to put a value on the work of 
others. He can tell the worth of a man, 
because he has the criterion of the ages to 
judge by. He does not worship false 
gods in his ignorance. He knows a thing 
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is good because his college work has given 
him the best that the world can offer to 
judge by; he can tell what is bad for the 
reason that he knows what such a thing 
should be. His mind is thoroughly awak- 
ened. He knows the quickest way to solve 
a mathematical problem because he knows 
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would shun, and much that I would do 
that I neglected to do. The four years 
spent at Stanford or the University of 
California, or any other college, are the 
best years of a man’s life. Nothing is 
asked of him but soundness of character 
and an attitude of willingness to learn. 
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a great deal about mathematics, more 
than he really needs to know to solve this 
particular problem. 

A man never appreciates his alma mater 
until he has graduated. Were I to go 
to college again there is much that I 


Everything is offered to him; the gates 
are freely opened to him who will enter. 

And having once entered, he will be 
thrown among men of all classes. There 
will be rich young fellows whose only am- 
bitions are to sport and enjoy a high old 
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time. These butterflies and mnamby- 
pamby youths are the blood-suckers of a 
university. They are parasites who usu- 
ally lack real ambition, and after their 
two or three flighty years dre over, you 
will never hear of them again, unless it 
be in an automobile scandal at midnight. 
On the other hand, the back-bone of the 
nation will be found at the American 
universities to-day. These men are the 
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men who go to a college because they 
realize that a college training will allow 
them to get higher up in this world of 
ours. These fellows are not sent, as Dr. 
Jordan points out in his valuable book. 
And after all is said, the fellow who sac- 
rifices something and struggles to get his 
college training is the fellow whom you 
and I will hear from five or ten years 
from now. 
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WHY I AM GOING TO COLLEGE 


BY BERTRAM WELLS 


* AM almost too ashamed 
to write this, and 
were it not for the 
fact that hundreds of 
others are in the same 
position that I now 
find myself, I would 
not. The editor has 
asked me why I am going to college, and 
I must answer, I don’t know. I enter 
in August, when the class of 1911 makes 
its bow to the academic world, but that 
is because my parents have chosen so, not 
for any very definite reason of my 
own. 

There is a certain joy in being able to 





call oneself a college man, and that may 
account for my docility in being led to 
slaughter. An infinite amount of respect 
seems to be commanded by the fellow who 
wears a numerald watch-fob, talks of 
“rushes,” “booze-fights,” and’ “queens,” 
and strides along in baggy trowsers, with 
a bull-dog pipe between his teeth. The 
rest of the world looks up to him; the 
newspapers talk about him; his position 
excuses a multitude of sins. The college 
man lives in a world of his own, and as 
long as he stays there, may do things 
nobody else would dare to do. When he 
emerges he may talk of these doings and 
the tone of his voice as he does so has a 




















subtle charm to the outsider, and creates 
an envy. 

Or curiosity? Perhaps it’s that. The 
college man home on a vacation speaks of 
“ax rallies,” “plug-uglies,” “night-shirt 
parades,” until you want to know more. 
But his explanations are futile; you must 
see these things, live with them, partici- 
pate in them, before you can understand 
the spirit infused. All the explaining that 
the enthusiastic university fellow may give 
does no more than heighten curiosity. 

Therefore, I say, perhaps it is this curi- 
osity that brought no protest from me 
when college was broached. I am curious 
to know why dignified, almost-men can 


lower their pride to take part in child-like 


rushes and plug-uglies; curious to know 
the spirit that rouses them to the point 
of foolishness; curious to know how it 
feels to be an insider. 

The life itself is an unconscious draw- 
ing card. The college student lives as no 
other part of humanity lives; and he 
lives, in the slang sense of the word. He 
has no regular hours, which is an attrac- 
tion far beyond many others. He may 
have classes all morning, and be free in 
the afternoon; or he may have three 
classes on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, and two on Tuesday and Thursday, 
with his afternoons off. Some of the un- 
lucky ones work from morning till night. 
But whatever the hours, they are irregu- 
lar, which means the student may rise 
when he wishes, dine as he will, and do 
what he wants at almost any time of day. 
In the afternoons he may be a spectator 
on the grand-stand and watch the teams 
practice, or he may go to town and spend 
his time and his money in various ways. 
His evenings are given over to pleasures 
beyond mention. If he is a fraternity man 
he sits around huge fireplaces, swapping 
stories and talking of his plans; or he 
queens, which is college slang for asso- 
ciating with co-eds. The man outside the 
fraternities has his societies and his 
clubs. Dancing and dramatics are a big 
help in passing time. To sum it all up, 
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college life is a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever, and it may be that which at- 
tracts me. 

But all those things—the joy of being 
able to call oneself a college man; the 
curiosity of the thing, the life are, after 
all, only incidental to what has just come 
into my mind. I think I have found my 
great reason for going to college—have 
found it in the fact that I am big and 
strong and healthy—have found it in 
sport. 

Athletics are paramount at college. No 
matter the institution, or the situation, 
sports hold ‘irst place in every student’s 
mind—be he laggard or “grind.” A uni- 
versity is known by the athletics it keeps. 
Deep in the heart of every high-school 
youth is instilled a burning desire to one 
day be the idol of a hero-worshipping col- 
lege student body, and he knows that the 
successful athlete is the only man who 
can obtain such pre-eminence. Long ago 
I was fired with that ambition through 
seeing bleacherites go mad over a great 
play, and through newspaper accounts. 
The desire has grown with my age, until 
this minute I find that it is almost for the 
sake of athletics alone that I am going to 
college, without first asking myself why. 

As for study, I can say little. College 
talk, I have heard, dealt with athletics 
and the life. The papers contain nothing 
in the way of university news outside of 
scandal, small talk and sport; and the col- 
lege man never speaks of his books when 
away from them. And so I cannot say 
that I go to college to learn, though I sup- 
pose I shall. 

The other day I was talking to an un- 
successful college man—one of the many 
“graduates by request,” who manage to 
stay in college a year or so, and then 
“flunk.” He sneered when I told him of 
my plans. “A freshman,” said he, “is a 
fool; and fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread.” Throw out the athletics, and 
perhaps that is why I take up my parents’ 
choice, and ask no questions. I say per- 
haps, for I don’t know. 









THE GOLD OF SUN-DANCE 
CANYON 
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fy ARVEY STEWART 
shifted sullenly be- 
side the camp fire. 
Why was it she could 
not let him alone? It 
was gold, gold he 
wanted. For years 
he had _ wandered 
through the Rockies, and the Selkirks, 
and the Gold Range, seeking at eternal 
sacrifice of self the yellow lodes; starving, 
sweating, freezing, with never a gleam of 
comfort or of color, suffering, yet faithful 
always to the quest. And then for her to 
write to him, chidingly, reproachfully, as 
though the life he led were happiness, and 
not despair. She talked of the full, far 
freedom of the mountains, that was his! 
Little he cared for the mountains or their 
freedom, save only for the gold they held: 
his was no soul of mystery, that craved 
the sweetness of the wilderness. 

“And yet,” he muttered, “she writes 
and writes and writes, ‘enjoying your life, 
while I am left here, all alone, with no 
friends, nothing.’ Nothing, indeed! As 
if she hadn’t every comfort and conven- 
ience, and me exposed to every kind of 
hardship.” 

He snatched the letter from his pocket 
and crumpling it angrily, threw it in the 
flames. 

“What in hell did she marry me for, 
if she couldn’t stand it?” 

But a sudden sense of heartlessness 
struggled in his breast, and he snatched 
up a stick to pull the letter from the fire; 
it was too late, the paper was in ashes. 
“Poor little girl,” he thought, relenting, 
“if she knew that!” 

“Please, please, Garvey,” she had writ- 
ten, ‘“‘come back to me—I cannot stand it. 
I am so tired, so tired. I have waited 





all alone for six months. A woman can- 
not stand those things, especially when she 
loves a man. Oh, Garvey, can’t you un- 
derstand? I am so tired. I know I told 
you it would be all right, when you took 
me from home, but a woman will tell a 
man anything to get the object of her love, 
and it is so much harder than I thought.” 

So she went on; she wanted him to 
come back and take her away from the 
city ; she was not used to that; she wanted 
to go over in the Yakima, where men had 
come upon the desert, and building in 
their flumes, drawn water from the moun- 
tains, until to-day the sands were fragrant 
with the bloom of orchards and the dust 
had turned to sward. Aye, she craved the 
sunshine and the sweetness of it all. But 
he would not come; the gold, the gold was 
what he sought, and the momentary love 
of woman was as ashes in his heart, a 
faded thing. The very cruelty of that 
trifling act, the burning of the letter, had 
worked its own reaction. All that night 
he lay upon the blankets, restless; the 
starlight sifted lightly through the 
spruces, and the great white peaks loomed 
strangely through the Northern night, 
but these things had no mystery for Stew- 
art; they did not clutch, as the gold-thirst 
did. 

But at least, unconsciously, he softened 
in their presence, and humanity had its 
way. He would go back for a little while. 
At dawn he started through the woods, 
going light. He could not give much 


time, and had cached such things as might 
have hindered him, together with his pros- 
pecting outfit. 

All day long he tramped, stopping sev- 
eral. times to examine rocks that seemed 
to indicate a vein, but turned out barren. 
At night he built a fire of duff and pine- 
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wood, made a meal of bacon, beans and 
coffee, and then sat back to smoke. At 
times he was tempted to return, but the 
incident of the letter seemed always to 
bring back the censure of his heartless- 
ness ; but even then a straw’s weight might 
have turned the balance. He shut the 
girl from his thoughts, and as forcibly re- 
fused to notice further what signs there 
were of metal in the rocks. 

Some few hundred yards away, a moun- 
tain ridge rose steeply, and at the base he 
spied a Stoney Indian camp of half a 
dozen wigwams, nestled in the shelter of 
the valley. 

At that very moment, as he was figur- 
ing out the purpose of their presence, 
there came a low, deep, smothered rumble, 
and then the rattle of a multitude of 
stones, and glancing quickly upward, he 
discovered that a snow-slide had begun 
upon the mountain; it was not as large 
as the slides that frequently occur, but 
even so, the great white sheeted mass, 
starting at the summit of the mountain, 
tore out great rocks and logs and boulders, 
and sweeping down terrifically, snapped 
off the pines that blocked it, and hurled 
itself in awful chaos and confusion upon 
the Indian lodges. 

Stewart leaped up and rushed across 
the little stream that wound between the 
lodges and his camp. There seemed to be 
no further danger, as the slide was but a 
short one, and already over, but he found 
the lodges wrecked, and several Indians 
killed and buried in the debris; only one 
of them was left alive, a squaw, but even 
she had had her right arm broken, and 
suffered serious bruises. 

Stewart carried her across the stream, 
out of possible danger, as another snow- 
slide might occur at any moment. 

As well as he knew how, in that un- 
skilled way which answers for the peril 
of the mountains, he set the fractured 
member and bound up the wounds, the 
squaw being scarcely conscious of what he 
was doing. Then he returned to the 
lodges, but everything was ruined or bur- 
ied, and there was nothing of the Indians’ 
simple possessions that he could save. 

When he went back to his own camp, 
Garvey Stewart was puzzled what to do. 
He had started home only out of sullen, 
grudging pity for the girl who begged 
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and pleaded so unhappily; but now he 
found himself perplexed anew. Surely 
he could not leave this Indian woman 
alone and helpless? He had but scant 
respect for Indians as a general thing, 
yet still it was a life, and human, and 
somehow asked for succor. But much as 
Margaret yearned for his return, deeply 
ag she needed him, Stewart felt instinct- 
ively that she would not grudge him this 
delay, and eventually he decided to re- 
main. 

With easy, practiced skill, he fashioned 
tepees for the woman and himself, and 
having but a scant supply of food, de- 
pended on the forest and the rivers for 
provisions. Faithfully he attended to his 
patient’s wants, and washed and bound 
the bruises. The Stoney squaw had ap- 
pealed more easily to pity than the white 
girl, although perhaps the latter was 
equally in need of it. 

Thus the days wore on, until the squaw 
was less dependent, and one night, as they 
sat before the wigwams, partaking of a 
forest supper, Stewart addressed her, as 
he always did, in broken English. 

“Takaho, to-morrow—me go way, home 
—you go back to Injun people.” The 
woman started. “No, no go way, you. Me 
want you stay.” 

“What for me stay? No use. You all 
right now. I go to-morrow, sure.” 

The Indian woman hesitated; for a 
long time she gazed into the flames ab- 
stractedly, and at length raised her eyes 
to Stewart pleadingly. 

“No leave Injun woman. No go way 
off. Injun woman want you stay.” 

Stewart felt a little sorry for her, and 
asked her unsuspectingly: “How long you 
want me stay?” 

The squaw’s eyes seemed to burn across 
the shadow to his own, as she bent for- 
ward, whispering passionately: 

“All time, stay all time. White man too 
good Injun woman. Stay all time—me 
got have him. No go way off.” 

Stewart stared in mute surprise. What 
would he say to her? He found it difficult 
to rouse affection for a white girl, attrac- 
tive as she was; but as for ever feeling 
warmly towards squaws Some men 
seemed to find them quite attractive, but 
for his part, they were, well—just Injuns. 
That was the only way he could express 























“HE HAD FORGOTTEN THE LETTER AND ITS ASHES.” 


it. He answered carelessly, to show his 
lack of interest. 

“No, no, me got wife, home; she sick, 
too; me go way to-morrow. You go back 
your people.” 

But the squaw was obdurate, and 
pleaded that she had no people; they were 
killed, and she could not leave the white 
man; he had been too good to her, and 
she loved him; Stewart did not heed her, 
but insisted he must go to-morrow, and 
finding her too persevering for his com- 


fort at last he turned into his wigwam, 
and to all appearances, at least, was soon 
asleep. 

But the Indian woman would not yield; 
she had never known a man so kind be- 
fore, and she could not give him up. Al! 
night she sat by the sputtering driftwood 
fire, swaying to and fro, clutching at some 
fragile means to hold the white man for 
herself. Was not she, too, a woman, that 
would not be rejected? Suddenly at 
early dawn, when the forest rustles ceased, 
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and an eagle screamed uproariously from 
a fire-scarred pine, she rose, and going 
across to where Stewart lay, waked him 
gently. 

“White man stay,” she 
tively. 

Stewart rolled over sleepily. 
to-day,” he answered bluntly. 

The Indian woman bent down and whis- 
pered : “White man like gold, huh?” 

Stewart turned upon her questioningly. 

“Took for gold long, long time; never 
find him, huh ?” 

Stewart grunted acquiescence; he had 
told her that in their camp-fire talks, and 
could not contradict it. 

“Takaho know big gold—plenty gold, 
plenty big oh—many people.” 

The prospector sat up uneasily. 
she lying; was this a trap? 

‘White man marry Takaho—she take 
him big gold.” She waved her hand sig- 
nificantly. ‘“‘Way off mountain—what you 
call him, Sun-Dance Canyon.” 

Garvey Stewart leaped to his feet and 
caught the Indian woman by the shoul- 
ders. (He had forgotten Margaret, for- 
gotten the letter, and its ashes, forgotten 
her uphappiness. Here was gold!) 

“Takaho,” he said, fiercely, “if you lie 
to me I will shoot you, you hear? Cum 
tua?” 

She smiled meaningly. 
sure.” 

“How big, how big is this mine, this 
gold?” he continued. 

The woman stretched her arms far 
apart, and then pointed from the wigwam 
to the mountain. Little she recked of that 
other love, the precious passion of the 
white girl’s breast; little she thought of 
the pity and the pain, the hopeless, hate- 
less dragging out of life, lonely and alone, 
down in the brick-locked city where, from 
the quarters of the globe, had huddled 
profligates and fools. 

And Stewart? Aye, neither with him 
was reckoning or compassion. “Come 
on,” he called thickly. 

The woman fell upon him, passionately, 
kissing the bearded face over and over 
again with still unsated lips. 

“My man, my man?” she mumbled, and 
looked up at him in yet fearful question- 
ing. 

“Yes,” he muttered. 
far?” 


said, tenta- 


“Me go 


Was 


“Me tell truth, 


“How far—how 
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“Way off mountain,” she replied. “Sun 
Dance Canyon.” 

Together they dashed along the river 
bank—hand in hand, for she would have 
it so, despite the heritage of race; they 
journeyed through the dark, unglimmered 
forest. 

Stewart refused to stop for meals, re- 
fused to stop for sleep at night, and the 
woman struggled on obediently; what if 
she were tired, exhausted? What if she 
died—for she was weak after days and 
nights of suffering; was he not her man, 
he to lead and she to follow—to the 
death? 

In the morning they struck the creek, 
and followed downward to the canyon. 
Here for many moons the Stonies held the 
sun dance, with its orgies and its sacri- 
fice, with its triumphs and disaster of des- 
pair. 

Takaho stopped at the gorge and waited 
where the gurgle-lacking river, with a 
roar, dashed through the canyon. Then, 
as if she had caught the inspiration from 
the stream, she slowly turned about, and 
crossing over, led the white man to the 
mountain on the other side. 

“Hurry, hurry!” he called impatiently, 
his fingers working as though to clutch 
the treasure. 

“Ai,” shé answered proudly and tri- 
umphantly, and stooping down beyond the 
chasm, scooped away the earth. Stewart’s 
face was drawn; somehow he was in pain 
—the face, the cry, the letter; aye, but 
the ashes, and the waiting arms, and the 
white breasts heaving with the pain. He 
set the thin, hard lips, and clenched his 
fists, and knelt beside the squaw; aye, he 
hated her, but the gold, the gold! She 
lifted up a rock, and chipped the vein, 
and the yellow glinted in the sunlight. 
“All way,” she said, “way long river,” and 
she pointed far below the canyon. Stewart 
watched it, exultingly. He was in pain; 
he had bartered off his birthright, bartered 
off a woman and a soul, but, oh, God, 
there was the gold, piles of it, piles of it. 
He grabbed a yellow-mottled piece of rock 
she handed him and almost kissed il. 

Again the woman fell upon him—her 
man. Suddenly the man’s brows dark- 
ened; he held the yellow to the light 
again; he weighed it in his hand; he 
tossed it to and fro; he scratched it with 























“ROOL’s GOLD!” HE GNASHED. 


a knife-point, and then with one long, 
deep-drawn curse, he hurled it to the 
chasm-bed in scorn. 

“Fool’s gold!” he gnashed. “Pyrites— 
damn you!” He caught wildly at the 


picture that was almost gone, the birth- 
right he had bartered, and the woman and 


the soul. “Oh, Margaret, Margaret,” he 
moaned, clutching blindly at the vision. 
“Qh, God, you have saved me.” 
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=| NTONE GARCIA and 
’ Tom Dunlap sat on 
their blanket rolls be- 
side a lonely country 
lane, a lunch spread 
out on the grass be- 
fore them. They were 
in Illinois, strangers 





in a foreign land. 

“Son-of-agohns,” growled Antone, 
reaching out a swarthy, unwashed hand 
for another piece of bread, “eef I bahk 
in Arizona I keel thaht fallar. He think 
we trampas; thay all think we trampas; 
blahnkets or no blahnkets, no de-efronce, 
we trampas, ju-ust the same.” 

“Yes, if I’d been back in Arizona, I'd 
have had a shot at you for raising such a 
fool roar because the man wouldn’t let 
you come in with your dirt and grime, and 
eat with his family. You ain’t got the 
sense of a rabbit, Antone; when you were 
back in Arizona you never got to put your 
feet under the same table with the white 
folks, and you know it.” 

Antone turned out both hands and 
raised his shoulders to make the “no dif- 
ference” gesture of the Mexicans. 

“Ah, que carramba, the feet no-o-ole- 
hace, table or ju-ust ground, no-le-hace 
to me. But I want sometheeng to eat; I 
want heem hot. I no lahk these hand- 
outs. I travel from E] Paso to Phoenix 
and todos tiempos el ranchero say, “Turn 
your caballo in the field an’ go eat with the 
boys. Seguro qui si, they never geef me 
hand-out in Arizona.” 

“But you’re not in Arizona, get that in- 
to your head. These people haven’t got 
any bunk houses. You kick about the 
hand-out. What do you take it for? -I 
did my prettiest to head the senorita off, 
and if you hadn’t come in with your ‘muy 
hambre’ talk and begun shruggin’ your 
shoulderg and rubbin’ your belt, I would 





have got out of there without being put on 
the soup-house list. 1 don’t care what 
these old punkin rollers think; they can 
put me down as a trampa or a horse-thief, 
but when it comes to having their pretty 
daughters think I’m a dirt-eatin’ beggar, 
excuse me. Antone, you’d queer a good 
man; try to fight the old gent and then 
five minutes later take a hand-out from 
hig daughter.” 

Antone did not speak for a few mo- 
ments ; he was forgetting the rancor of life 
in an onslaught upon a generous piece of 
pumpkin pie. 

“She’s buena cuke,” he said, compla- 
cently, as he stowed away the last bit of 
flaky crust. “I theenk thaht senorita 
lahk me, all right, eef she see me with no 
wheeskers and with good horse, saddle and 
bridle. Seguro qui si, I theenk she lahk 
me, all right.” 

“Ya-a-as,” said Tom, slowly, and with 
scorn, “I think she would like you if she 
could see you in your Arizona hang-out 
playing monte with that Digger Indian 
squaw of yourn. It’s my plain duty to 
get you back there or you’ll marry into 
some of these good families and leave your 
muchachos to starve in the brush.” 

Antone, who had finished eating, and 
was turning all his pockets wrong side out, 
made no reply to this sally; apparently he 
did not hear. 

“Sohn-of-a-ghons,” he said at last, with 
grave concern, “no mas tobacco.” 

“Certainly, no mas tobacco. I’m dying 
for a smoke myself. If you’d kept your 
face shut when we were at that last ranch- 
house we’d be in a fair way of earning 
some tobacco. Now I tell you, Antone, 
I ain’t a-goin’ to put up with any more 
of your monkey business ‘on this trip; I’m 
goin’ to take charge of this expedition, 
savvy ?” 

Antone, with a deprecating shrug of 
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resignation, signified that he understood 
very well indeed. 

“All right, then,” continued his part- 
ner, “turn over that knife of yours first; 
I ain’t a-going to have you make any more 
knife plays on prospective bosses. Now, 
then, we’re to go back to that last ranch 
and take that job. The boss said that he 
had work that needed doing, and I refuse 
to die for want of the price of a smoke 
just because he got into a row with you. 
Get under that bed now and come on.” 

The American shut his jaws down with 
a snap as he closed the sentence and eyed 
the Mexican fiercely as he obediently 
shouldered his blanket roll and stood in 
readiness to travel. Then both men re- 
traced their steps to the Johnson farm 
house. 

The family were sitting out on the 
porch enjoying the summer gloaming, but 
began to talk together nervously, as the 
strangers entered the yard. 

“Dora,” said the father, rising from 
his chair, “go out to the barn and tell 
John and Hiram to come to the house. 
Mother, you’d better go inside.” 

Tom Dunlap left the Mexican at the 
gate with the strict injunction to stay 
with the blankets, and went up the path 
alone. He noted the consternation of the 
family with scorn, and smiled grimly be- 
hind his tawny mustache. 

“Well, pardner,” he said, as he reached 
the porch where the farmer stood waiting 
to meet him, “I suppose you think we’re 
hobos for a cinch since we took the hand- 
out, but if you’d heard me cuss_ the 
Greaser for beginning to rub his belt 
when I had just about lied out of taking 
anything, you wouldn’t think so. No, 
we're not bos, and we’ve come back to 
take that job.” 

Deacon Johnson, with ill-concealed dis- 
approval at the frank admission of two 
such cardinal sins as lying and swearing, 
pulled at his whiskers hesitatingly, and 
replied : 

“Your friend seems to be a man of 
violent temper. I don’t——” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Tom cheer- 
fully; “I cussed him for that, too, and 
took his knife away and told him that if 
he registered any more kicks on grub or 
anything else I’d take a shot at him. The 
Mexican is all right; he’s a cross between 
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a Digger Indian squaw and a cattle-thief, 
but he knows better than to monkey with 
me when I’m hostile.” 

As Tom ceased speaking, the two stal- 
wart young farm hands came out on the 
porch; the girl, whom the farmer had 
called Dora, followed timidly and stood 
just behind the group, near her father. 

Conscious of the reinforcements, Dea- 
con Johnson became severe. 

“Does your friend smoke?” 

“Not when he ain’t got the makin’s of 
a smoke, he don’t. No, I'll tell you, pard- 
ner, you won’t need to lose any more fat 
worrying about the Mexican. Just give 
me a couple of lard buckets, a frying pan 
and a little grub; I’ll make a camp back 
in the brush some place, and see that he 
don’t bother nobody.” 

“Young man,” replied the deacon with 
slow dignity, “I am afraid that I cannot 
employ you or your friend. I’ve been 
farming for myself for twenty years and 
more now, and have never had any but 
Christian young men on my premises. 
John and Hiram are both members of my 
church.” 

For a moment the Arizonan seemed 
totally at a loss as to how to take this 
statement; the three Christian farmers 
exchanged glances of firm self-approval. 
Finally Tom hitched up his overalls ag- 
gressively. “Well, I’ll tell you, Mister, if 
I can’t pitch twice as much hay as any 
Christian young man you ever had on 
the ranch, you needn’t pay me a cent. I 
have never worked with any of your 
Christian young men, but I’ve got a 
hunch that they can’t qualify with me for 
a holy second. And the Greaser-——” 

The Arizonan was interrupted by the 
Greaser himself. 

“Que dice, Tom? 
asked. 

Tom, in his anger, forgot for the mo- 
ment that the Mexican was supposed to 
be with the blankets, and replied: 

“The old gent was sayin’ that he didn’t 
want nothin’ but church men.” 

“Que carramba!” raising his shoulders, 
and twisting his face with sympathetic 
consternation, “‘thaht make eet bad for 
you, no, Tom?” Then his swarthy face 


What you say?” he 


lighted with a bright idea. 
“But eet no le hace, Tom. I work and 
bastante 


you keep camp till we have 
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money to go back to Arizona. I church 
man,” he went on, turning to the farmer. 
“T gude Catholique.” 

The two hired men snickered a little at 
this; Deacon Johnson’s face hardened, 
and he essayed to speak, when Antone, in 
anticipation, went on earnestly: 

-“Oh, no, no! Tom bueno fallar; he 
no lahk church, but he gude boy ju-ust 
the same. Eef you no lahk heem for that, 
he keep camp por me and I work. Se- 
guro que si, Tom he cuss church todos 
tiempos, but he bueno pahtnah; I chase 
cattle on same ranch for cincos anos. 
Seguro que si, Tom gude fallar.” ~ 

The Mexican, who had been feeling 
nervously in all his pockets as he spoke, 
now pulled out a bit of brown paper, and 
drowning out both Tom and the Deacon 
as they attempted to speak in unison, 
said, with his: politest shrug, “Sohn-of- 
a-gohns, I haff matches and papel but yo 
no tengo tobahecco. Senor haff——” 

Antone, seeing that something was 
wrong, stopped abruptly, and stood, un- 
consciously bellying the bit of cigarette 
paper into readiness to receive its charge 
of fine-cut, and wondering what there was 
about this most natural of requests that 
could not be well taken. 

Tom, whose principal weakness lay in 
his pride of being a Bob Ingersoll man, 
had been very black and restless during 
his swarthy partner’s apologies for his 
attitude toward the Christian religion, 
but now he left off biting at the corners 
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of his mustache and began to grin sheep- 
ishly. Deacon Johnson, apparently be- 
wildered by the naive request of the un 
tamed advocate of churches, seemed at a 
loss for something to say. For a moment, 
the group stood in embarrassment, then 
suddenly there was a stifled giggle that 
burst unexpectedly into clear, girlish 
laughter. That broke the spell; even the 
hard-featured deacon laughed: heartily. 

. “Father,” said the daughter, taking ad- 
vantage of the lull that followed, “why 
do you not let the men stay? ‘They are 
away from home and want to get money 
enough to get back to Arizona. It must 
be awful to be away from home so far:” 

“That north field has been down a 
week too long now,” suggested the elder 
of the farm hands. 

“Si, senorita, in my casa yo tengo tree 
lil muchachos who last night say ‘papa’ 
to me when I sleep. And my pahtner 
haff una senorita.” 

“Aw, cut that out, Antone,” interrupt- 
ed Tom, shifting on hig feet very uneas- 
ily. “You needn’t eat any dirt for me. 
This is a business proposition; let’s hit 
the road if he don’t want us.” 

“No,” said the deacon, “we can use 
you both in the hayfield to-morrow. I'd 
like to have you stay.” 

“And eef you ’fraid for fire,” put in 
Antone, “I no smoke; I get some to- 
baheco and chew heem. I no lahk heem 
thaht way, but eef you *fraid for fire, I 
chew heem ju-ust the same.” 
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UNLIMITED ELECTRIC POWER 


BY 


BURTON WALLACE 


MGSO G ONDERFUL as are the 


\ 
' 


wireless telegraph, the 
Bell telephone and the 
4) Mergenthaler typeset- 
“a ting machine, which 

set civilization for- 

ward nearly a century 

within the past de- 
cade, there comes now a remarkable in- 
vention, made practical and put into op- 
eration for commercisl use at Los Angeles. 
It is called the Starr Wave Motor. 

Niagara Falls, between the great Lake 
Erie and the great Lake Ontario, two of 
the five great lakes, has been harnessed 
for man’s use by special permission of the 
Governments of the United States and 
Canada, but it remained for California to 
take a mechanical appliance and run it 
steadily night and day, through storm and 
calm, simply by the up and down motion 
of the waves of the Pacific Ocean. 

White caps and gentle swells, ebbing 
and flowing tides, are no longer move- 
ments of the ocean to keep fishes alive, 
carry ships and excite the wonderment of 
man, for one man hag pursued the enter- 
prise of harnessing the ocean waves until 
success now meets him, after thirty years 
of hard struggles and privations. 

Mighty power inouses are being erected 
to transmit this eeaseless and unlimited 
force, the first practical commercial plant 
being put in at Redondo Beach, near Los 
Angeles by the Los Angeles Wave Power 
and Electric Co. They have leased a part 
of the beach from the Redondo Improve- 
ment Company, one of E. E. Hunting- 
ton’s companies, and are erecting a pier 
and a motor ‘plant for the Starr Wave 
Motor, which wil] supply six southern 
counties—Los Angeles, Orange, San 
Bernardino, MRiverside, Santa  Bar- 
bara and Ventura—with all the power 
needed for factory or transportation pur- 
poses. The plant will necessarily be en- 
larged after a short time, but its success 


AG 


\ 
" 


and present commercial value can not be 
disputed. 

But first, let us look at this remarkable 
inventor and his more remarkable inven- 
tion. Briefly, it is a part of our education 
in twentieth century progress. 

Mr. Frederick Starr, a first class me- 
chanic, spent about twenty years in the 
Pullman car shops near Chicago putting 
the fine interior hardwood finish in the 
Pullman sleeping cars. All this time he 
had a notion that the up-and-down motion 
of the ocean waves could be made to run 
a force in one direction just the same as 
the piston of a steam engine pushes the 
drivers forward or backward at the will 
of the engineer, the only difference being 
that one force is horizontal and the other 
perpendicular ; one worked by steam pres- 
sure, the other by water power. Both are 
practical. 

Mr. Starr, in his studies and experi- 
ments, while at the Pullman shop, saw 
that a wave motor to be a success, had to 
be so constructed that it would not only 
stand the worst storms of the ocean, but 
also that it must be so sensitive that it 
would receive the power from the smallest 
ocean swell; consequently, he developed 
and patented a machine, simple in con- 
struction, that will turn every ripple and 
surging billow into commercial value. 

Very small was the first wooden model 
of a wave motor built by Mr. Starr. The 
appliance was worked by hand with play- 
ing marbles used as rollers, which simply 
revolved the power shaft enough to show 
that the “clutch” would work. 

Larger was the second model, also made 
of wood, while the third model worked so 
perfectly in the shop that it was moved io 
Pier 2, Mission street wharf, San Fran- 
cisco, and there installed, and a barge put 
under the pier and connected to the ma- 
chinery on the pier with longer and heav- 
ier uprights, and with five-eighths inch 
cables. 
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That plant was operated by the waves 
in the bay. It worked grandly, producing 
electricity from August, 1905, until Feb- 
ruary, 1907, when it was dismantled, be- 
cause it had served its purpose and they 
were done with it. But it had operated 
successfully through all the storms for 
eighteen months. One storm went over the 
bay in February, 1906, that the San Fran- 
cisco papers said was the worst storm for 
over twenty years, and that little model 
of the Starr Wave Motor, with its barge 
submerged, worked through the storm in 
perfect condition. 

What this wonderful wave motor is can 

be told in a few words. It consists of a 
pier built from the shore into the ocean 
until water is reached about twenty feet 
deep at low tide. Under the pier a barge 
(a hollow, flat boat) is anchored by an- 
chors placed in the bottom of the ocean 
that hold the barge so it cannot at any 
time touch any part of the pier. That 
barge is permitted to travel with the ocean 
waves ten to sixteen feet in and out (sea- 
ward and shoreward), and two to six feet 
sideways. These movements permit the 
barge to “play with the waves” and make 
it easy to hold. The barge is so construct- 
ed that when a storm is coming on, valves 
in the bottom of the barge are opened, and 
the barge is filled with water, which, with 
the pressure of the machinery, sinks the 
barge enough to make the storm waves and 
breakers pass.over the barge during the 
storm. While the barge is thus submerged 
the wave motor continues to take th» 
power from the ocean swells, all that is de- 
sired, because the movement of the ocean 
at such times is so much greater that with 
the barge submerged there is yet all the 
power in the waves that is wanted. With 
the barge thus submerged, it is covered 
all over with the water that acts as a cush- 
ion, so that in the worst storm the power 
ig in reality more regular and even than 
in ordinary seas. When the storm is over, 
the water will be blown out of the barge 
by compressed air, and then the barge 
floats upon the surface again. 

The great importance of this invention 
ean scarcely be foretold. Comparing it to 
other inventions, we may get a notion 
of its value: as, for instance, the West- 
inghouse air break. Westinghouse went to 
Commodore Vanderbilt, of the New York 
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UNLIMITED ELECTRIC POWER. 


Central Railroad, to interest him, but the 
Commodore said he had “no time to 
bother with damn fools who proposed to 
stop a train of cars with wind.” To-day 
the air-break is in use all over the world. 
The same skepticism formerly attached 
to the wave motor, but has been proven 
baseless. 

The Starr Wave Motor has even a larger 
field than the air brake, because electric 
power, heat and light can be produced at 
one-third the present cost. 

It is estimated that the power used in 

Los Angeies, Orange, Riverside, San Ber- 
nardino, Santa Barbara and Ventura 
Counties is about 100,000 horse-power. 
.That power costs consumers in those six 
counties an average of about $100 a year 
per horse power, while by the wave motors 
the same power can be produced and sold 
at one-third the present prices, and still 
make enormous profits. 

A plant equipped with these wave 
motors of 50,000 horsepower capacity 
when completed and in successful opera- 
tion with to-day’s high prices for material 
and labor, will cost not to exceed $2,500,- 
000. The earnings of a 50,000 horse- 
power plant near Los Angeles, selling elec- 
tricity at $30 per horse-power per year 
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(less than one-third the present average 
price), will be $1,500,000 per year, which 
is over 50 per cent per annum on the en- 
tire cost of the plant. 

The Los Angeles Wave Power and Elec- 
trie Company is incorporated, the follow- 
ing gentlemen being among the _ stock- 
holders, the main office being in the H. W. 
Hellman building, Los Angeles: W. E. B. 
Pariridge, President of the American En- 
gineering and Foundry Co., Founders and 
Machinists, Los Angeles; O. H. Mason, 
proprietor of the Up-to-Date Pattern Co., 
Pattern Manufacturers, Los Angeles; 
Fred Pilgrim, President of the Pilgrim 
Tron Works, Founders and Machinists, 
Los Angeles; J . C. Beach, Contractor 
and Builder, Los Angeles; Fred Starr, a 
Mechanie and Inventor of this Wave Mo- 
tor, San Francisco; J. H. Bacon, Invest- 
ment Banker, San Francisco. 

Since the force of the ocean waves is 
practically limitless, it is easy to see what 
a tremendous thing the Starr Wave Motor 
is. That it will follow the paths of other 
great inventions cannot now be disputed. 
It’s capital stock is selling at fifty cents a 
share, and that colossal fortunes will be 
made, as well as reducing the cost of 
power to consumers, is evident. 








DEATH ON THE MARSHES 
BY 
RAYMOND SUMNER BARTLETT 


The freshness of a summer’s day 
Had filled the heavens with sound, 

And even the homely marsh flower smiled 
From her rest in the cold, wet ground; 
The tall reeds nodded and beck’ed and bowed 
To the clumps of soughing willows 

And the woven dusks of the lily blew 
From her couch on the watery pillows. 


Salt laden from the wide bayou 
The glad breeze bent the rushes, 

Then marched along from tree to tree 
And kissed the trembling brushes ; 

The wild shades blushed and quivered anew, 
*Neath the glance of the warm red sun, 

For the tent of heaven’s pavilion lay bare 
And winter’s last race was run. 


A-near the marge of the watery plain, 
Where the clamoring, shambling sea, 

Breath-laden from a sunnier south, 
Had filled the willow wide lea ; 

One of God’s creatures, a feathery form, 
Lay fast asleep, for its breast 

Wias torn apart and its sea-free heart 
Had sunk to its sylvan rest. 


The rising tide was at its full 
Along the sallow-ridged shore, 
It gathered and fell with a soughing swell 
And a dull, retreating roar; 
Far out on the channel a siren shrieked, 
And over the dipping swells, 
Like a voice in the dark, like a flickering spark, 
Came the melody of the bells. 


Dear bird, athwart the marginal moor 
_ Thy fellows are flying free, 

As glad as the breeze among the trees 
In their sea-wide liberty ; 

The warm life throbs in their earth-born hearts 
Like the pulse of the tide that swings, 

For it quickens the beats in climes and heats 
With the fluttering of their wings. 


When the wan West shivers above the hills 
And the purple of night sweeps down, 
Even then God knows each flower that blows 
And every soul that is flown; 
For the meanest flower in wood and in bower 
In meadows and fields and leas, 
When withered and blown, when scattered and strown 
O’er the crests of the waving trees, 
Can hear his word, and thou, dear bird, 
Are even more than these 
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A Paper For Englishmen Abroad 


“*Public Opinion’ was much prized by Thomas Carlyle, and was one of the last journals he Irving 
read,”” said Dr. W. R. Nicoll, in British Weekly,May 2, 1907. 


PUBLIC OPINION Mi 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY sities. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 


The purpose of “Public Opinion” is to provide a weekly review of current thought and ac- a oomne a 
Se ene 


Calife 


tivity as they are expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on 
record the ideas and activities which make for religious, Intellectual, Political and Social Pro- 
gress. 

It seeks to provide the busy man with a lucid summary of what is happening in the dif- 
ferent fields of human activity, and to focus within readable compass something of that teem- 
ing interest which comes from being in touch with many phases of life. 

This object has been achieved with considerable success ever since “PUBLIC OPINION” 
was started in 1860. In the 47 years since then it has consistently carried out its policy. 

The need for a paper like “PUBLIC OPINION” increases with the years, for life becomes 
more complex, and the busy man, though anxious to keep in touch with new developments of 
thought and activity, has not the time to read the many papers which would give him the 
needed facts. ‘“‘PUBLIC OPINION” seeks to do this for him, and to present just that precis 
of life and thought which will enable him to quickly understand what is going on in the world. 

*Public Opinion” (published every Friday, price twopence, 32 pages) can be obtained from 
any newsagent or bookstall or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
e+ ee = for 10s. 10d., and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be 
addressed to 


“PUBLIC OPINION” 30 and 31 Tongle House, Tallis Street, London, E. C. 


“I know of two Prime Ministers who have read regularly PUBLIC OPINION,” said the 
Daily News, May 15, 07. 


“We know of at least one who has misreadit,’’ added “‘Punch,’’ May 29, 1907. 
Specimens sent free on application. 
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EDITORIAL 


A PLEA FOR 


rope that impresses the tourist from 

America is the general excellence of 
the roads. All over the continent, lead- 
ing from city to city, from village to vil- 
lage, is a labyrinth of smooth road-bed, 
which enables the automobilist and the 
bicyclist to reach with ease every little 
town upon the entire continent. 

This desirable condition of the roads 
has been accomplished through the public 
spirit of the citizens of the leading Euro- 
pean countries, and through the efforts 
of the respective Governments. As a con- 
sequence, thousands of auto fiends pour 
into Europe every summer to take advan- 
tage of the alluring opportunities for 
motoring, and it is reported that they 
spend from six to eight million dollars at 
the leading resorts in France alone. 

Why should not the United States have 
a system of road beds just as good as our 
sister continent? Why should we not 
keep these millions of dollars witnin the 
limits of our own country ? 

Why not begin in California? At regu- 
lar periods a campaign is started for good 
roads in various sections of the State, but 
after a short time the matter is dropped 
and the roads are neglected. What more 
wonderful trip could be made than to 


O: OF the leading features of Eu- 








COMMENT. 


GOOD ROADS 


skim through our fair State, starting at 
the beautiful southern partion among the 
orange groves and working up to Los An- 
geles, thence through the valley of the 
San Joaquin to San Francisco, along the 
Calle Real, and beyond into the recesses 
of the Sacramento Valley, skirting the 
mountain streams of the Sierra Nevadas 
and winding in and out among the big 
trees and the parks of the northern por- 
tion of the State? Such a road would be 
unrivaled in all the world. If the roads 
were made better, there could be a con- 
tinuous chain running to every town of 
consequence in the State, and nothing 
would attract tourists nor advertise Cali- 
fornia more than this feature of the 
West. 

To promote a sentiment for better roads 
in California, the Overland Monthly 
would be glad to receive photographs and 
accounts of road improvements. Photo- 
graphs taken of particularly poor roads, 
of bad roads undergoing improvement and 
of roads before and after improvement, 
will be welcomed. A short account of the 
location of the roads should be enclosed 
with all photographs. These will be paid 
for at our regular rates, and should ba 
addressed to the “Good Roads Editor,” 
Overland Monthly, San Francisco. 
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Important Change in Life Insurance! 
HEREAFTER 


The Prudential 


will be on a Non-Participating Basis Exclusively. 





The New Non-Participating Policy 


Unparalleled in Its Attractive Features. 

Lowest Premium Rates. 

Contract Clear and Definite. 

Liberal Cash Loans. 

Non-forfeitable After One Year’s Premium is Paid. 


Automatic Extended Insurance or Automatic 
Premium Loans. 





Cash Surrender Values, both on Premium Paying 
Policies and on Paid-up Policies. 


Amounts $1,000 to $100,000. 


Every Rate, Value and Feature 
in the Policy Absolutely Guaranteed 








See a Prudential Agent or WRITE NOW 
to the Home Office for Full Particulars of this 
New Policy and Rates at Yev- Age. 


H 
iin Address Dep'.. 2! 


JPRUDENTIAL , 


HAS THE 


canoes <) Lhe Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 

JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Die in 
open air 
seeking 

water. 
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is-Kit 
** Gets them all.”” 
. Has 
cleaned 
out the 
worst 
infested 
** rat- 
holes.’’ Ratsand mice leavechoicest food and 
grain for it. Dry, clean ; never leaves a mark, 
If yours hasn't it, send us 25c 
At druggists--15c. a box. for one box or este thre® 
boxes, express prepaid. Also ask your druggist for Yankee Roach 
or send us 25c; we'll mail direct to you, ‘‘Never fails.’’ 


Powd 
THE RAT BISCUIT CO., Dept. O. M. Springfield, 0. 





Packed in boxes, ready for use. 


FRED'K B. VOLZ MRS. HELEN FREESE 


Volz & Freese 
Importers of works of art, 


Present some odd, quaint and 
beautiful things from the art 
centers of the world: Original - 
Oil Paintings, Ivory, Miniature 
Carved Ivory, Art Furniture, 
Bric-a-Brac, Curios, Bronzes, 
Statuary, Old Capo Di Monte, 
Antique Rouen, Chelsea, 
Lowestoft, Bristol, Etc., with 
prices that are attractive. 





An tional opportunity for wedding presents 


947-949 Van Ness Avenue 


Telephone 2917 FRANKLIN 














BY DENISON 

Y far the most interesting book that 
B I have read of late is Alfred L. 
Hutchinson’s “The Limit of 
Wealth.” This book deals with the ques- 
tion of Capital vs. Labor in a very novel 
manner. That the people of the United 
States realize that an impending crisis 
between the workingmen and the mil- 
lionaires is annually nearing a culmina- 
tion, is now no longer doubted. Many 
have been the remedies suggested to avoid 
this so-called “revolution,” which include 
that of the socialists, the single taxers and 
those who demand Government ownership 
of public utilities. “The Limit of Wealth” 
is one more suggested solution. The 


uniqueness of this volume is in the pre- 


HALLEY CLIFT 


sentation of the subject. The author 
dates his book 1944, and makes it seem 
that he is presenting the investigations 
of the monarchs of the world into the 
causes of the great industrial suprem- 
acy of this country. Like “Gillette’s 
Social Redemption,” this is a book for 
men who think. It attacks our great 
social problem in a new way. The sug- 
gested remedy is, as the title indicates, 
the limit of wealth. The remedy is here 
given in a nutshell: “A man cannot take 
his wealth with him when he dies; allow 
him to provide a suitable sum for the 
proper maintainance of his surviving fam- 
ily, and let the surplus go to the Govern- 
ment, to be distributed among the people 
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te a 
Continental Building and Loan 
Association 


of California 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Subscribed Capital . $15,000,000 
Paid-in Capital . . . . 3,000,000 
Profit and Reserve Fund - 450,000 
Monthly Income, over . 200,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to 
make loans on improved property, the mem- 
bers giving first liens on real estate as 
security. To help its stock holders to earn 
from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 
stock, and to allow them to open deposit 
accounts bearing interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum. 


Church near Market Street, 
San Francisco. 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Rash, and Skin Dis- 
3 eases and every 
blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
m fies detection. It 
ef has stood the 
test of 58 years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 


PURIFIES 
as well as 
Beautifies @ 





to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of — 
name. Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a 
: lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): 
“As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as ,the least harmful of all 
the skin preparations.’’ 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers in the United States, Canada ied Eu- 


rope. 
Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves 
skin irritation, cures sunburn and renders an 
excellent complexion. 

Price, 25 cents per box by mail. 

GOURAUD’S OUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfiuous hair without injury to the skin. 

ce, $1.00 per bottle by mail. 
FERD T. HOPKIN ° ‘Propir, 37 Great Jones St. 
New 
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along the lines I have indicated. Estab- 
lish a Government that will do this, and 
you will no longer ask, ‘What can be done 
for the common people.’ ” 

The volume pictures the establishment 
of an omnipotent new party called “The 
Distributers,” who, in the election of 1912 
carry everything before them. The book 
is a valuable addition to the already-pub- 
lished solutions of our industrial prob- 
lems, and the Overland Monthly recom- 
mends it to every workingman of America. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. 

* * * 


“Bait Angling for Common Fishes,” 
by Louis Rhead, is a book that will be 
eagerly read by all lovers of ‘the gentle art 
of angling. The volume deals with the 
gamut of baiting, from bass and trout 
to pearch and eels. The book is what it 
aims to be, “a handy guide of practical 
information on how to angle for common 
and familiar bottom fishes.” Yet after 


all has been said in regard to angling, 
there remains one book of long standing 
that has never been displaced as the best 
book on fishing ever written. 
Walton’s 


That is 


“Complete Angler,” written 





more than a century ago, as inspiring a 
hook as was ever published. 
Outing Publishing Co., New York. 
* * * 

Three smal] volumes have come to our 
desk, and each one is a defense of the 
principles of socialism. “Capitalist and 
Laborer,” by John Spargo, is a reply to 
Professor Goldwin Smith, who recently 
attacked the doctrine so dear to Spargo’s 
heart. “Socialism: Positive and Nega- 
tive,” by Robert Rises La Monte, is a col- 
lection of papers that have appeared in 
the various socialistic periodicals. This 
book is full of much good food for thought 
and contains many maxims, such as “No 
man can be or do the best he is capable of 
unless he is ever reaching out toward an 
ideal that lies beyond his grasp.” The 
third book, “The Right to be Lazy,” is 
a translation from the French of Paul 
Lafargue, by Charles H. Kerr. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

* * * 

“The New Apocalypse,” by Henry Graf- 
ton Chapman, is a poetical work of 38 
pages, done in- blank verse, and being the 
record of a dream. 























THE LADY AND POLITICS 


BY 


i\ALLIS ROSS BURNETT 


about women voting! I am quite 

sure that you are wrong in taking 
the stand you do against it, and I am 
going to convince you of the error of your 
ways. 

Have I ever voted? No, but I am go- 
ing to at this very next election. It is 
my duty and the duty of every good 
woman to do so, and after I have told you 
all I know about it, you will agree with 


[= COME over to talk to you, Anne, 


me. 

Don’t you think this hat is pretty and 
becoming? Such a time as I had getting 
the plumes put on right! Why, I almost 
had nervous prostration. The milliner 
was a great strong creature without a 
nerve in her body. She just would not 
put the plumes on to suit me, and did 
not seem to care or even notice that I was 
positively iJ? with all the worry. I had 
to take a rest cure for a whole week af- 
terward. 

What about the milliner? I don’t sup- 
pose that she was sick, though of course 
she deserved to be for not putting the 
plumes on to please me in the first place. 
What are you laughing at? Oh, you 
think I’m off the track! Well, I am not 
—no, indeed! 

I will sit here in front of you and look 
into your eyes while I talk. Whenever I 
want to convince my husband, that is the 
way I do, and he gives up right away. 
Try it sometime, Anne; it saves so much 
trouble. 

Will I have a glass of lemonade? I 
shall enjoy it very much, for it is so warm 
to-day. Do you use distilled water? You 
don’t? Why, you are really tempting 


Providence by using city water. We use 
Purity distilled water. Mr. Hargrave 
thinks it the best. We put it in the re- 
frigerator to keep it cool. The iceman 
forgot to bring us ice the other day, but 
I put the bottles in the refrigerator just 
the same, although the ice wag all gone 
and the strangest thing happened. When 
dinner-time came, the water was as warm 
as when I put it in the ice-box. I don’t 
see what an ice box is for if it won’t 
keep things cool. There must be some 
scientific principle involved, and I am go- 
ing to study it out as soon as I have the 
time, but just now I must give my whole 
attention to the subject of voting. 

Now, Anne, here you are in delicious 
Colorado, where the sun shines three hun- 
dred and seventy-five days out gf—no, 
of course not. How silly of me! Well, it 
shines three hundred and sixty-four days 
out of the year. You are just like Mr. 
Hargrave—so particular about dates and 
things. Please don’t interrupt me—lI 
can’t bear to be interrupted. 

As I was saying, here you are in de- 
lightful Colorado (when I say Colorado, 
of course I mean Denver), where the sun 
shines al] the year round, where you can 
sleep under a blanket all summer; where 
the air is absolutely pure; where you can 
look up at the grand old Rockies and see 
the snow in the hottest day. What has all 
this to do with voting? Everything in 





the world, as you will see a little later on. 
Don’t hurry me—I never could bear to 
be hurried. You have broken the thread 
of my discourse, but I will do the best I 
can to go on with it. 

Here you are with all these blessings, 
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BANK BY MAIL 


This strong bank with assets of over 
TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 
solicits your account. We pay 4 per 
cent on Savings Deposits. Send for 
our booklet “P” “Banking by Mail’’-- 
jt will interest you and show you how 
to make more money. 


California Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company 


California and Montgomery Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, California 
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Learn Fundamental Thinking 


and The Scientific Interpretation of Life 


The sum of all scientific knowledge forms a Network of Facts 
and principles, which properly understood, will guide you to the 
TRUTH in every field of enquiry. 


PARKER H. SERCOMBE Sociologist 
Instructor of Impersonal Philoso- 
phy based on the Unity and In- 
ter-Relationship on all Knowledge 


A course of six lessons by mail or in class will enable you to al- 
ways choose the correct point of view on every subject and thus 
go far towards systematizing your thoughts and guiding your 
judgment. 


No application will be considered unless itis accompanied by a 
sample essay of not more than two hundred words containing the 
applicant's best thought on’ his favorite subject. 

I do not personally accept pay for my service—all fees from 


pupils being turned over to trustees, the fund to go toward found- 
ing a Rational School of Life and Thought. 


For terms address 


Parker H. Sercombe, 2238 Calument Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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For 
Mother and Baby 


At that anxious period before and imme- 
diately after baby is born, when the mother 
must bear a double burden, it is vitally 
important that she take on double strength. 
Nourishing and strengthening food must 
be provided in plenty for both mother and 
child, while for the mother herself there 
comes a time of suffering, the dread and 
realism of which will be greatly lessened if 
she will —— prepare the way by the 
liberal use of 


Pabst Extract 


the Best Tonic 


This rich, wholesome food, combining the 
nutritive and tonic properties of malt and 
hops in palatable and predigested form, is 
welcomed by the weakest stomach and 
quickly A. milated by the system. It 
= strength to the muscles, revitalizes 

he blood, and furnishes nourishment in 
niente for the growing child, at the 
same time it calms the nerves, inducin 
sweet, refreshing sleep for mother an 
babe, thus assuring strength, vigor and 
health to both. 


he Best Tonic 


is a strengthening and palatable food for 
the convalescent. Quickly restores the 
shattered nervous system and acts as a 
tonic for the weak, worn-out and over- 
worked. It aids digestion and is a quick 
relief for dyspepsia. 


For Sale at ail Leading Druggists 
Insist upon the Origina 


Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 
U. S. Serial No. 1921 


Free Picture and Book 
Send us your mo on a postrl for, our interesting book- 
let and “Baby's First Adventure.’ a beautiful picture of 
baby life. Both FREE. Address 


Pabst Extract Dept. 36 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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and—let me see—yes, now I remember— 
and added to these you have the privilege 
of voting for and putting into office good 
men to govern this beautiful State. (Yes, 
I am quite sure that was the argument 
they used to persuade me to vote.) 

Why, my dear, politics were—was—l 
can’t remember which it is. Dear me! 
which can it be—were or was? Never 
mind, were sounds better anyway. Poli- 
tices were in a frightful condition until 
women took them in hand. It is the duty 
of every good woman to go to the polls, 
and do her best to help purify politics, 
even if she must do it at great personal 
inconvenience. She should let nothing 
stand in her way. 

You say that the men managed politics 
before the franchise was given to the wo- 
men. To be sure, but just see what a 
failure they made of it. They meant 
well, but how could a man cast a pure 
vote when he had just been having a 
lunch of beer and onions? ‘Tlink of it, 
Anne! It makes me shudder. I don’t eat 
beer and onions—I mean, drink beer and 


onions for my lunch, so at least my vote , 
won’t smell of anything so awful. One 


vote will be purified anyway. 

You say that you don’t know the good 
candidates from the bad ones, nor the 
ward-heelers from I don’t know 
what a ward-heeler is either, but I should 
not wonder if that was one of them who 
stopped at the back gate the other morn- 
ing and asked me if I had any bottles to 
sell. I said that we had ever so many 
dozen beer bottles down in the cellar, 
and that if he would wait I would go and 
get them. 

When he spoke to me I was just going 
around to the grocery to get something 
for the cook, and I laid my purse down on 
the back step. When I got back from 
the cellar, that man was gone, and had 
taken my purse with him. Wasn’t that 
mean? No, he was not a rag-man, for 
he said that he did not want any rags 
when I asked him. I am perfectly sure 
now that he was a ward-heeler. Well, 
everything has its good side. They can’t 
fool me now. I simply won’t vote for 
any man who looks as he did. 

Now you see, Anne, this is a case in 
point, as my husband says. Now that I 
know a ward-heeler when I see him, I 
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need not vote for any one resembling him, 
so there will be one less ward-heeler get 
into office. Now don’t you think it is a 
fine thing to have the privilege of keep- 
ing such men out of office? It is simply 
grand, glorious, to do one’s duty! I never 
realized it before. 

Now that you are convinced, as I an. 
sure you must be after all that I have 
said, [ want you to tell me just how I 
must go about it to get registered. You 
registered once—didn’t you? Please tell 
me how—it is so embarrassing not to 
know how to do such things. 

Just wait a moment—I can never re- 
member all that. Ill have to write it 
down. Now I am ready. 

Get up early so as to be down to the 
registration place by eight o’clock! Gra- 
cious, I never can do that, for I never 
get up until ten. Well, go on. 

Take your position in line. Wait a mo- 
ment, Anne. Will I have to wait long? 
Dear me! What next? 

After you are in line, there ig not 
much more you can do for three or four 
hours but to move forward a step at a 
time, or to stand perfectly still when you 
can’t move. If you grow too tired, you 
will, no doubt, for the sake of your coun- 
try, be willing to rest comfortably by 
leaning on the butchery looking man in 
front of you, and you must not mind the 
odor that emanates from the crowd 
around you—some people look at a bath 
ag an enemy. You won’t mind it at all 
when you pause and reflect that you are 
doing your duty, though at the cost of a 
little personal inconvenience. 

After some hours have passed, you: may 
find that you have crept slowly up the 


. length of the corridor, and are at last in 


the room itself. You may be a little 
weary by this time, but as you are doing 
your duty, you will not mind having a 
woman with a baby in her arms passed up 
in front of you. She, too, has been stand- 
ing for hours, and the baby is tired, and is 
crying. The men who have been standing 
in line as long as you have, will smile and 
look cheerful, so you may as well do the 
same. 

Wait a minute, Anne. 
contracted writer’s cramp. Is there no 
other way I can be registered? Can’t 
my husband pay some money to somebody 
and let me get registered quietly ? 


I think I have 
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HE NEW POLICY OF THE PRUDENTIAL. 


The greatest insurance company to emerge 
from the recent thorough and searching in- 
vestigation of the insurance business of Amer- 
ica with a reputation and a policy that could 
not be impeached was the Prudential Company 
of Newark, 

During the past few months this company has 
been preparing a new policy for its future busi- 
ness, which will have a wide appeal for all 
prospective policy-holders of the country. 

So keen is the competitions between insur- 
ance companies to-day that the company doing 
the best business is the one «ering its policies 
at the lowest possible cost, an: anticipating its 
dividends. This is just wha: the Prudential 
is doing, according to its new line of business, 
which went into operation August ist. 

This policy has been best outlined by the 
President of the Prudential, Former U. S. Sena- 
tor John F. Dryden. While recently discussing 
the subject, he said: 

“The new Ordinary non-participating policy 
of The Prudential eliminates all questions as to 
dividends; nothing is estimated... The policy 
contract is one of absolute certainty and its 
payment is guaranteed by the great resources 
of the company. 

“An entirely new feature, which we believe 
will commend itself, is that the loan value of the 
policy may be used automatically to keep the 
insuranee in force should the policyholder be 
unable to meet the payment of premiums, the 
length of time, of course, depending upon the 
number of years during which the premiums 
have been paid by the insured. When the policy- 
holder is ready to take up the policy again he 
will not have to pay up back premiums, but 
may, if he wishes, have them charged as a loan 
against the policy. This is one of the most 
marked advancements in life insurance. 

“The company will be pleased to send a 
specimen of this new policy to persons who will 
write to the Home Office, Newark, N. J., stating 
age and the amount of money they would like to 
invest in life insurance each year. 

“We look upon this new policy of The Pru- 
dential as one that will become popular because 
of its unusual and attractive features.”’ 
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ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequallied for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 15c, in 
stamps for a full box. 
Electro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
Tus EvectRo Si110c0n Co., 30 Cliff St., New York, 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 











MAIL ORDER MEN AND PUBLISHERS 
DOUBLE your returns with the Money Mailer. 
Brings cash with the order. The best advertising 
novelty on the market. 1 doz. samples 10 cents 
Postpaid. 

Paper folding Boxes and Waterproof Signs a 
specialty. Write us for prices. 


R. LINDLEY PAPER BOX CO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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To Cure All Skin Diseases; Use 
Dr: T. Felix Gouraud's Oriental 
Cream, or Magical Beautifier. 


IT PURIFIES AND BEAUTIFIES THB SEKIB. 
Por sale at all druggists. 





















968 Broadway, Oakland 
Household goods shipped to and from the East and South at 


reduced rates 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles 





















For Boston Brown Bread, Griddle Cakes, Muffins and Plum Pudding. 


cALLEN’S B. B. B. FLOUR Co., Inc., San Jose, Cala. 


SELF - RISING 
B. B. B. 
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There is no other way? Then let us 
hurry and get this done. I am getting so 
tired. 

You must not mind having the fat man 
in front of you emphasize a joke by jab- 
bing you in the ribs with his thumb. He 
will not mean any disrespect—he only 
looks upon you as his equal now, instead 
of his superior, as heretofore. 

That is the way they treated you? I 
can’t understand it, Anne. I shall dress 
myself in a way to command respect. I 
have not planned quite all the details of 
my costume, but I know that I shall carry 
a chiffon parasol and wear patent leather 
Oxfords. 

Will you soon be through? To please 
you, Anne, I will bear it to the end, but 
I am so tired. The back of my neck feels 
broken in two—so please hurry. 

When you finaliy reach the clerk, you 
must give your name, your address, the 
color of your eyes and your exact height 
in feet and inches. 

But I don’t know it. What a lot of 
hother about nothing at all. Well, go on. 

There is a post in the center of the 
room, you say, and that I must take my 
hat off and stand up to be measured? 

You may as well stop where you are, 
Anne Raeburn. Do you think for one in- 
stant that I am going to take my hat off 
when it takes about twenty-seven hat-pins 
and three-quarters of an hour to adjust it 
properly? Never, as long as I live, will 
I do it for any old country, and you need 
not think that you can persuade me to 
vote if that is the way I have to do! 





HAD A KICK COMING. 

“This opposition to race suicide may be 
all right,” sighed Atlas, as he shifted the 
world over to the left; “but it certainly 
weighs heavy on my shoulders.” 

* * * 


“An honest man is the noblest work of 
God!” exclaimed the reverend gentleman 
sonorously. 

“Yes, and I honestly believe,” observed 
Miss Synick, “that God rested six days out 
of the week and worked on Sunday.” 


MONTHLY. 


MEAN THING. 

“My dear,” began the young husband, 
“this pie ig just like mother used to 
make.’ 

“Oh, you darling man!” and the wife 
threw her arms around him. 

“Yes,” he continued, “the only thing 
mother couldn’t do was make good pie.” 

* * * 

“Tell me what you eat, and I’ll tell you 
what you are.” 

“And because I eat breakfast food, I 


suppose you’d call me a saw mill.” 
* *k * 


A QUESTION. 

“Pa, just one more.” 

“Well ?” 

“Tf Adam hadn’t eaten that apple, do 
you think that Cain would have come 
along later on and hooked it?” 

* * * 

“Isn’t it a misfortune that Spout, the 
great lecturer, stutters ?” 

“Decidedly not—for Spout. He gets 
paid by the word.” L. 8S. Levy. 


* * * 


THE SHORT STORY CLUB. 

The Overland Monthly is the official 
magazine of the Pacific Short Story Club, 
an organization devoted to the literary in- 
terests of the West. 

Henry Meade Bland, San Jose, Coast 
President. 

Clyde Reynolds, Lodi, Secretary. 

Jannette Williams Potter, San Jose, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Mary B. 
Williams, Sebastopol, Cal.; Mrs. Grace 
Hoover-Potter, Hanford, Cal.; Charlotte 
Ayer, Forestville, Cal.; Emma Schray, 
Laton, Cal. 

All wishing to become club members 
should address Henry Meade Bland, 
President of the club, San Jose. The club 
is not only for those who read and appre- 
ciate good literature, but serves as a 
school to those who would develop them- 
selves in literary art. Announcements 
further as to the scope of the club will be 
made from time to time. 
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Elite Sign Co. 


199 STEVENSON ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
E. A. Defries, -WMgr. 




















. Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print 
clean We operate the most complete engraving 
and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a 
day every work day in the year. Weare amoney 
back proposition if you are not satisfied We can 
deliver an order of any size of engraving within 
24 hours after receiv 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
ENGRAVING & 


CLAR PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
ARTISTS =ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. 














Economy 


The very name Cadillac is a guarantee 
of unfailing service and dependability. 
Added to this is the fact thatin operating 
expense the Cadillac is the most econom- 
ical car in the world—a result of advanced 
engineering, mechanical efficiency and sim- 
plicity. Set yourself right on this question 
of maintenance by getting our book, 

“The Truth about the Automobile and 
what it Costs to Maintain One” 
Not mere claims, but actual results in fig- 
ures given by owners of 164 cars operated 
under all conditions of road and weather. 
Full of vital information. Free, if you 

write at once for Booklet No 22 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detrorr, Mica. 
Members Asso. Licensed Auto. Mjrs. 








MODEL B 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 


OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 
Dependeble--Give With Every Move-- 
Lively Rubber, Gold-Gilt. Metal Parts 


FOR MAN OR* YOUTH—LIGHT, HEAVY OR 
EXTRA HEAVY—EXTRA LONG [NO EXTRA COST] 


The Best Suspender fer Every Need. Ask Your Dealer 
If he cannot supply you, we will, postpaid, for 50c 
HEWES @ POTTER 

LARGEST SUSPENDER MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


Dept.. 895 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass- 
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Tre OVERLAND | 


Fiction Number 





Those who are fond of the Western story, with all its thrill of adventure and 
romance, will find the October number of the Overland Monthly the most attrac- 
tive issue of a Western magazine ever issued. This fiction number will contain a 
collection of strong, virile tales of the young West, telling the romance of the 
rugged, free-born Westerner. 


“SALT OF THE EARTH,” by Robert W. Hartwell, is a story of life on the 
Western desert lands, and it has a bigness about it which will make it one of the 
notable stories that have appeared in the OVERLAND MONTHLY. When you 
read this story, you will find in it all the elements of a great short story; it grips 
you with its power, its compelling human interest, and its tense dramatic setting. 


Another tale that will command interest is “BUCKA- 
ROO JIM,” by Herbert Coolidge. Mr. Coolidge is one 
of the younger generation of California writers who are 
winning fame as vigorous portrayers of distinctly Western 
fiction. “BUCKAROO JIM” is the story of a plainsman 
who fought a losing battle for life with a roving band of 
Mexicans in the Colorado country. The illustrations, 
which so well depict the tragedy of the story, are by W. 
R. DeLappe. 





HERBERT COOLIDGE 


A story that savors of the romance of the California 
vaquero is a tale by a promising CCalifornia writer, 
Stella F. Wynne. “AN IDYLL OF THE CIRCLE L” 
is one of the best stories ever published of California ranch 
life, catching, as it does, the spirit of the happy, care-free 
existence of the typical cow-puncher. ‘The illustrations 
are by R. W. Borough. 





STELLA F. WYNNE 


These are not all. There will be other stories by well known writers of the best 
fiction. Our aim in presenting the fiction number is to gather together the best 
stories by the best writers of the West. The OVERLAND MONTHLY is _ the 
magazine of the entire West, and its pages are filled with the work of writers who 
are best able to depict the life and environment of this land of the Pacific. 


] 
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* id 
Special Articles 

The special articles in the October number will have an interest as strong as the 
fiction, and will reveal many wonderful things about a very wonderful country. 

Sidney J. Dillon contributes a compiete and elaborate article on the “DES 
MOINES PLAN” of city Government. This article will attract widespread atten- 
tion. It gives an account of the recent successful government of Des Moines by 
five citizens. Readers in every city of the United States will feel a peculiar inter- 
est in this article because of the generalpolitical unrest of the nation. 

Charles Lorrimer, whose travel articles on Japan have in the past met with favor 
with all readers of the OVERLAND MONTHLY, will begin a new series of ac- 
counts of the conditions existing in Japan to-day. ‘These articles will be extensive- 
ly perused because of an awakened interest throughout the United States in all 
things that pertain to the Japanese. The story, which is entitled “FROM 
TOKIO TO KOBE,” is illustrated with beautiful photographs taken en route by 
the author. 

Those who are interested in the writings and work of Edwin Markham, will find 
in an article by Henry Meade Bland an absorbing study of the Jabors and literary 
masterpieces of the famous author of “The Man with the Hoe,” in whom every 
Californian has a native interest. 

The various departments of BOOK REVIEWS, DILETTANTE and EDtI- 
TORIALS will be carefully arranged and edited. Under the department of dra- 
matics, Julian Johnson will contribute an account of the rise of the drama in the 
West and its great future here in California. 



































ILLUSTRATION ACCOMPANYING “FROM TOKIO TO KOBE.” 





You cannot afford to miss this issue of the greatest Western magezine. On sale at all News-stands 
September 30th. Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
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SEPTEMBER 


SUNSET 
CONTAINS 


Invasion of Oxford 


A critical study of work done at Oxford University, 
England, by the first Cecil Rhodes scholars. It is writ- 
ten by W. C. Chittenden, the first Californian to win 
one of the coveted scholarships. A large part of the 
article is devoted to describing the prominence of Amer- 
ican men in scholarship and “athletics. The article is 
well illustrated. 


The New San Francisco 


Architects’ designs ot buildings for which contracts 
have been let and construction is under way; A SIXTEEN 
PAGE, TWO-COLORED TINT BLOCK FORM, show- 
ing buildings as designed, including the new White 
House, Thomas H. Williams building, Metropolis Trust 
Company building, Alaska Commercial building, First 
National Bank building, Emporium, Princess Theater, 
Phelan building, and others. 


The Spread of San Francisco 


A third article by Rufus Steele, beautifully illustra- 
ted, showing how San Francisco is rapidly extending 
down the peninsula. This article will be devoted espec- 
ially to suburban towns, pointing out that owing to the 
new Bay Shore Railway Cut-off the charms of country 
life are no longer only for the millionaire but are easily 
reached by the person of moderate means. 


ON SALE AUGUST 30th PRICE 15 CENTS 
Send it. to Your Eastern Friends 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 













‘Interior Decoration | 


IS AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE FULL OF IDEAS 
Decorating and Furnishing the 
Home correctly and tastefully is as 
necessary as dressing fashionably 

and becomingly 


10 cents, postpaid $1.00 a year 
Catalog of Books on Decoration Free 


| Gliford & Lawton, 19 Union Sq., New York . 




















133 Spear Street, San Francisco. 













For More than a Century 


various disorders of the stomach and bowels, 
such as indigestion, sour stomach, heartburn, 
biliousness, both in adults and children, have 
been relieved by 


HENRY’S 
Calcined. Magnesia 


a mild and pleasant remedy. Corrects acidity. assists diges- 
tion and ediree constipation. Take the genuine only—it 
requires a smaller dose than imitations and is doubly effica- 
cious without harshness. In use since 1772. Bottle sealed 
with old-style British “‘ Inland sae on eet pas 
old in the Uni ates 

THOs. & WILLm. HENRY with the name of Schieffelin 
MANCHESTER & Co, on label, which secures 
wrapper. Refuse inferior substitutes. Ask your druggist. 





TNVATIDICHAT 
esale & Retail and For Re 
Mustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory (808 
Market St. San Francisco. Branch, 837 S Spring St., Los Angeles 











For Breakfast. 


Grrmra 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 








THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CoO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE AUTOPIANO 


ANYONE CAN PLAY IT 


You have but to see this remarkable piano with the 
“SOLOIST” attachment to decide that you must own 
one. ANYBODY CAN PLAY IT with the aid of music- 
roll and treadles. It can also be PLAYED BY HAND 
in the usual manner, and is, consequently, TWO PIANOS 















IN ONE. 
You may never have played be- Come here, and see 
= and play this AUTO- 
fore but you can play ¢Ais instrument, PIANO for yourself. 
and play well. Your used instrument 
i * taken In part payment. 
Think what this can mean for all Catalog mailed to any 
your family. address on request. 
EILERS MUSIC COMPANY 
1130 Van Ness Avenue 1220 Fillmore Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Oakland, Stockton, San Jose, Eureka, Cal. Reno, Nevada 
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[The Overland Monthly| 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
An Illustrated Magazine of the West 





Magazine Offers for 1902: 


The prices are for a year’s subscription. 


States or American possessions, and in Canad a, Mexico and Cuba. 
Be careful to give names and addresses clearly 


binations may be for one or more persons. 
and fully. 


T he prices cover postage anywhere in United 


The magazines in com- 





OUR MAGAZINE LIST 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, Regular Price $1.50 


CLASS A Regular Price. 
‘American Boy 
——- | 


in’ 
Pictorial Review 
Suburban Life 


Woman’s Home Companion 
World To-Day 


CLASS B 
American M: 
Country Gen 

Etude 

Musician 

Review ¢ Reviews 
Searchlight 


CLASS C Regular Price 
Ainslie’s 

Appleton’s Booklovers’ 

Automobile (weekly) 

Burr McIntosh 

Current Literature 


Metropolitan (two years) 
Outing 
Smart Set 


CLASS D. 


San Francisco 
Argonaut 
Harper’s Weekly 
Leslie’s Weekly 
Harpers’ Monthly 
Century 
Scribner’s 
Collier’s Weekly 


News Letter 


Hale r Your Om Combinations 


The Overland Monthly and any two of Class 
A, for $2.50. 

The Overland Monthly and any three of 
Class A for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class A 
and one of Class B for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class 
A and one of Class C for $3.50. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class B 
and one of Class C for $4.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class A, $5.00. 


The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class B, $6.50. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and two of Class A, $5.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class C, $6.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
1 of Class A, and 1 of Class B, $6.26. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
1 of Class A, and one of Class C, $6.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
one of Class B and one of. Class C, $7.25. 





beer’ MONTHLY CO.,Publishers 


Offices—773 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Free Sample of Toxico Mailed to any Address 
TOXICO, the great discovery for ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, BRONCHITIS, 


and CATARRH, has cured thousands of the most stubborn cases. 


It makes no 


difference how long you have been suffering from any of these diseases, or how 
severe the climatic conditions are where you live, TOXICO WILL CURE YOU. 
If you have experimented with other treatments and have failed to find a cure, do 
not be discouraged, but try at our expense this truly meritorious remedy. 
This marvelous remedy is a scientific compound discovered by a professor of the 


Vienna University, Austria. 


TOXICO is an internal treatment, pleasant to take, 


and does not derange the stomach, as the dose is only 6 drops in a small wine- 


glass of water. 
1906. 


GUARANTEED under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 


Read these letters from CURED PATIENTS 





A CASE OF CATARRH OF LONG 
STANDIN 


Dec. 3ist, 1906. 
Toxico. Laboratory: 
Gentlemen: 

I hag a very severe case of ca- 
tarrh of long standing. On waking 
in the morning I would have to 
clear my throat, and a hard lump 
about the size of the end of your 
thumb would come from my 
throat. Now, after using your 
Toxico treatment, this lump has 
nearly disappeared, and the con- 
tinual ringing in my right ear has 
antirely ceased. I am well satis- 
fied Yours yeapect®aty, 


713 N. 19th St., Birmingham, Ala. 








HAD HAY FEVER FOR 26 
YEARS. 
Sept. 13th, 1906. 
Toxico Laboratory: Sirs: 
I have had hay fever for 26 years, 
and no one knows what I have 
suffered. My head and eyes have 
bothered me so much that I have 
had to stay in a dark room. Noth- 
ing gave me any relief until I tried 
Toxico, and since I have taken 
your wonderful medicine I have 
not been bothered once. Excuse 
me for not answering sooner, but 
I have been very busy since my 
hay fever has been cured. 
Yours respectfully, 
MRS. CLARAH KELLER, 
Elyria, Ohio. Route 3. 

















Proof beyond 
a doubt that 
TOXICO 
is a positive 
cure for these 
diseases. 
These extracts 
are from 
original letters 

on file in our 
offices 
and have been 
selected from 


thousands 
of similar ones 


which we 
receive daily. 








HAD ASTHMA ATTACKS ONCE 
A WEE 


K. 
Dec. 3d, 1906. 
Toxico Laboratory: 
Gentlemen: 

I get asthma once a week regu- 
larly and I have to vomit and 
cough; my eyes get blood red and 
swell up. Your free sample did 
not help me much, as have 
asthma a long time. You may 
send me a month’s treatment, and 
I hope it will cure me. 

I remain goers 
FORREST G. GLASSER, 
Kutztown, Pa. 


Reag this letter, recelved more 
than three months later: 
March 20th, 1907. 
Sirs: 


I have not had an asthmatic at- 
tack since I received your first 
bottle—that is, after I had taken 
Toxico for two weeks. I used to/| 
have attacks every week. My ap-| 
petite improved, and am now 
strong and open chested, and can | 
take part in athletic games. I} 
cheerfully recommend Toxico to all | 
sufferers, and will answer all ques- | 
tions about the effect of your rem- 
edy. I hope this will direct a suf- 
ferer to your wonderful remedy. 

I remain yours respectfully, 
FORREST LASSER, 
Kutztown, Pa. | 








Send right now for a free sample of TOXICO before you forget it. Address 
THE TOXICO LABORATORY, 544 Townsend B’ld’g, New York City. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at, 54th Street, 


IDEAL LOCATION. 
NEAR THEATRES, 
SHOPS AND 
‘CENTRAL PaRK 


New, 
Modern 
aad 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. 

Close to 5th Ave. 
““L’’ and Subway 
and accessible to 
all surface car 
lines. Transie n 
rates $2.50 with 
Bath and up. Al 
outside rooms. 

Special rates for 
summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Under the management of HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with 
Hotel Imperial, New York; R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hotel 
Woodward. 














THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus. $2,603,755.68 
Capital actually paid up in cash. 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, June 29, 1907 38,156,931.28 


OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herr- 
mann; Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant 
Secretary, A. H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, 
General Attorneys. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, 
Daniel Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, 
I. N. Walter, J. W. Van Bergen, F. Till- 
wnat, Jr., E. T. Kruse and W. S. Goodfel- 
ow. 








Famous 


ELGIN 


The G. M. WHEELER 
Grade Elgin has long been 
famous for its accuracy and 
reliability. It is now in great 
demand in the new models. 


For those who want a remark- 
ably true watch ata very reason- 
able price the right watch is the 
G. M. WHEELER Grade 
Elgin. 

Right in price—within the 
reach of everyone—‘“‘The 
Watch that’s made for the 
majority.” 

— in style—The new thin 
model in small sizes. 

Right—always right—A won- 
derfully accurate timekeeper, 
and susceptible to extremely 
fine adjustment with the micro- 
meter regulator. 


Adjusted to temperature. 
Seventeen jewels. Ask to see 
the G. M. WHEELER grade 
Elgin. 

ELGINS of equal grade and reasonable 
price for women—desirable new models, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, tl. 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 





A HAND BOOK OF 
READY REFERENCE 


FACTS and FORM 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL. B. 


A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual of legal ana business form, 
with tables, weights, measures, rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous infor- 
mation valuable to every one. 

Describes the Banking System of the United States, obligations of landlord and tenant, 
employer and employee, and exposes the numerous swindling schemes worked on the un- 
wary. 

A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever calling, in fees for advice and 
legal! forms, in correctly estimating the amount of material required for a building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, lumber, logs, wood, etc.; 
and in computing interest, wages, or the value of anything at any given price. 

SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 

Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind of business letter. How to 
write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, receipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, acknowledgments, 
bills of sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 

How to write all the different forms of endorsements of notes, checks and other negotiable 
business papers. Forms of orders. 


LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 





Acknowledgments, agency assignments, 
building and loan associations, collection of 
debts, contracts, interest rates, deeding of 
property, employer and employee, landlord 
and tenant, neighbors’ animals, line fences, 
property, subscriptions, transportation, 
trusts and monopolies, working on Sundays 
and legal holidays, and many other sub- 
jects. 


Painting and mixing paints, parliamen- 
tary procedure, governing the finding of 
lost property, shipping, governing chattel 
mortgages, rapid addition and multiplica- 
tion, discounting notes, computing interest, 
finding the contents of parrels, tanks, cis- 
terns, cribs, bins, boxes—anything, the 
amount of brick, lime, plaster, lath re- 
quired for building wall or cellar, the num- 
ber of shingles or slats required for roofing, 
and hundreds of other things. 





A Swindling Note—Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date, | promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when | sell by 


order Five Hundred and Seventy-five 


payable at Newton, Kan. 


GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. 


Dollars 
or value received, with interest at seven 


($575) worth of hedge plants 
cent. Sald Fifty Dollars when due is 


Agent for John Dawson. 


SHE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION. 





EVERY READER OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY CAN SECURE A COPY OF “FACTS 


AND FOR™S,” A BOUK WORTH $1, BY 


SENDING 30 CEN:S WITH HIS NAME AND 


ADDRESS TO THE PUBLISHERS, 905 LINCOLN AVENUE, ALAMEDA, CAL. 
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aa a ‘ a 
California 
««{ Art Glass 


Bending and Cutting 3 


Wm. Schroeder, President 
































Memuorial Windows 


Embossing 

Staining 

Beveling - a 
Crystallizing oe 7 
Prism Windows -. - ~ 


Che Leading Bouse on the Parific Coast 


$3 fomard Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 





- _— 
ao Gold Medals and Siluer Medals Gummy tee 
at all World Hairs and Diplomas 7 


Wherever Exhibited’ ~ 
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Absolutely Without a Peer 


THE MELVILLE CLARK 
APOLLO PLAYER PIANOS 


They cannot be equalled in the trade for the following unanswerable reasons: 


1. They have the 88 note range, or the entire piano keyboard, each 
one of the 88 pneumatic fingers striking a piano key. The Apollo is the 
only player piano in the worid that has this range. All others have oniy 65 notes or 5 
octaves. Would you be satisfied with a 5 octave piano when the standard range is 

74% octaves? If not, you will naturally prefer the standard player with 88 notes. 


2. Another important feature in Apollo player construction is the effective 
transposing mouthpiece, which represents fully 95 per cent. of player piano 
value. By its use the key can be changed to accompany any voice or musical instru- 
ment. This one feature gives the Apollo player a great additional value in the musical 
home. The transposing mouthpiece also prevents the annoyances caused by the shrink- 
ing and swelling of the music rolls, which is oftentimes a source of great annoyance, and 
interferes with the proper execution of the score. No other player in the world has 
this transposing mouthpiece. 


These important features give the Apollo an unrivalled advantage and make it 


THE PLAYER FOR THE MUSICAL HCME 


None other can touch it in superior features. It is peerless. 


Send for illustrated booklet to the manufacturers 


Melville Clark Piano Co. 


Department O 
STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO 





